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Haiti Concerned Over Low Coffee 
Price and Small Crop Estimate 


Haitian governmental and trading circles are apprehensive over the 
decline in coffee prices coupled with preliminary estimates that this 
year’s coffee crop will run low—between 53 million and 58 million 
pounds as compared with 71,556,000 pounds during the year Septem- 


ber 1953-August 1954. 

The estimated decline is based on 
the poor outlook in August for the 
middle-altitude crop. However, good 
rainfall during the fourth quarter of 
the year would increase the crop. 

The full seriousness of the coffee 
situation will not be known until sales 
of the new crop start on November 15. 
Nevertheless, banks are advising their 
clients to restrict import orders, and 
the Government may be forced to 
revise both its contemplated and ex- 
isting public-works programs, as the 
budget for the current fiscal year as 
published on July 19 was based on 
anticipated returns at the higher price 
levels. Exporters were holding an 
estimated 26 million pounds at the 
time prices broke and will be obliged 
to sustain the loss because under 
Haitian marketing procedures buyers 
and growers are paid cash. 


Sugar, Rice Output Down 


Other developments during August 
affecting the long-term coffee situa- 
tion in Haiti were the establishment 
of a large new low-altitude coffee 
plantation on Habitation Robillard in 
the Plain du Nord area covering 260 
acres, of which 70 acres were seeded 
in August; the distribution of some 
51,000 coffee seedlings by the Haitian 
Department of Agriculture in the 
Anse-a-Veau district; and the an- 
nouncement by Maison Reinbold, a 
Haitian company, of the forthcoming 
construction of a $10,000 coffee proc- 
essing plant at Plaisance, some 35 
miles south of Cape Haitian. 

Developments concerning two other 
crops which are important in the 
Haitian economy were less favorable. 
The Haitian-American sugar com- 
pany, which produces 92 percent of 
Haiti’s sugar output, finished grinding 
in August, 2 months later than usual. 
Cane ground amounted to 450,000 
short tons, yielding 50,000 tons of 
sugar. Last year’s production was 63,- 
000 tons. 

Most Haitian sisal producers un- 
loaded during August at stable prices, 
aided for a short time by Brazil’s price 





support program. Though Haitian 
producers will not sell again until De- 
cember, the downward trend in world 
prices has created some pessimism 
concerning the outlook for sisal prices 
at that time. 

Another commodity causing concern 
in Haiti was rice, which is an import- 
ant item in the diet of the average 
Haitian. For the year ended July 31, 
1954, overall acreage was down slightly 
to 13,426 hectares as compared with 
13,725 hectares in 1952-53. An esti- 
mated 30,094,000 pounds of milled rice 
was produced, as compared with 35,- 
923,677 pounds in the preceding year. 
Rice rose to 18 cents per pound retail 
for the best grade. 

Reaction was strong, and it was de- 
manded that the Government release 
stocks, impose price controls, and place 
a temporary prohibition on exports. 
However, there was no real rice short- 
age. Deficits in production were cov- 
ered by imports, mainly from the 
United States and the Netherlands, 
and the price rise is attributed to the 
withdrawal of sizable stocks for specu- 
lation. Total rice imports during the 
year ended July 31, 1954, were 386,325 
pounds. 

Raw-cotton production for the year 
ended July 31, 1954, amounted to 11,- 
364,700 pounds; the ginned output was 
3,250,000 pounds. Exports totaled 
1,544,516 pounds with a value of $609,- 
583. The United Kingdom took 80 
percent of the cotton exports and Ger- 
many 15 percent. Local consumption 
is on the increase and is expected to 
equal or exceed local production by 
1956. 


Tourist Trade Picks Up 

A bright spot in the Haitian eco- 
nomic picture is the tourist industry. 
A total of 4,453 tourists visited Haiti 
during July 1954, an increase of 31.9 
percent over July 1953. Total tourist 
spending for the month was estimated 
at $245,492. Scheduled cruise ships 
visiting Haiti this winter will represent 


(Continued on Page 7) 





Field Offices Give 
Quick Service 


Information on all phase ~ 
world trade—ranging fron nora 
hensive economic and busine 
to details on export and impor 
ulations—is quickly and diy 
available to businessm 1 thai 
own cities or localities ugh 
33 Field Offices of the TU ep 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located *. the bya. 
ness centers of the United 
the Field Offices are staffed 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of develop 
in the United States and abroaq 
Aided by the current info 
and publications sent to them reg. 
ularly from Washington, they 
well equipped to serve world 
in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field 
is a coast-to-coast network of 
900 cooperative offices—local 
bers of commerce and other bug. 
ness organizations — which 
been furnished with Department 
Commerce publications, refe 
material, and other information, 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the De 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8S. Co 
Atlanta 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh 
Bldg. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office 
Courthouse Bldg. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant J 
Eldg., West End Broad St. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office 
Chicago 6, IL, 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. S. Post Office anf 
Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, ‘Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal — 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bldg 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE. First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave 
New York 17, N. Y., 110 E. 45th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 























Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Cou 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 

Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 C 
house. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse 
Post Office Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone 





Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 
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Secretary Weeks Reports on Export Regulations 





~|Controls Eased for Friendly 


Recent revisions in U. S. export-control policy should materially 
penefit U. S. trade with friendly countries while continuing the embargo 
on the U. S. S. R. and its European satellites of all goods that would 


4 contribute significantly to their war potentials, Secretary Weeks 


The report covers operations under 
the Export Control Act for the second 
quarter of 1954. 

The Secretary noted that the total 
embargo on all shipments to com- 
munist China remains unchanged. 

One of the important features of 
the recent policy change is the re- 
laxation of the requirement which 
made it necessary for American ex- 
porters to obtain validated export li- 
eenses prior to shipping many com- 
modities to friendly countries. The 
new Positive List of Controlled Com- 
modities, issued by the Department’s 
Rureau of Foreign Commerce on Au- 
gust 26, removed such prior licensing 
controls on over 650 separate com- 
modity entries. 


Exporters to Benefit 


In commenting on this action, Sec- 
retary Weeks stated: “The substantial 
contraction in Positive List coverage 
should romove considerable adminis- 
trative burdens from the American 
export community. With validated 











export license requirements no longer 
required to friendly countries for the 
many commodities removed from the 
= Positive List by this action, American 
. exporters will be placed in a more 
z._| competitive position with foreign ex- 
erce porters. 
Bldg. “Under earlier licensing require- 
ce amy | Ments for such commodities, American 
idg. exporters could not be certain whether 
tte ava} OF not license applications would be 
ro Avé} approved, and consequently were re- 
t St. luctant to make firm offers until such 
ve. approval was obtained. Although the 
ourt Department’s processing time on ex- 
at. port applications to friendly areas has 
Bidg. .§ averaged less than 3 days, even this 
Tempima delay often placed American exporters 
at a competitive disadvantage—and 
house ®} sometimes meant the difference be- 
tween making or losing an export 
. consult sale.” 
rone WH ~The Positive List applies only to 
___j friendly countries and not to the So- 
viet bloc. The chief purpose of the 
neil list is to keep American exporters 
7 continuously advised of commodities 
ommerce _ - 
Tequiring validated licenses for ship- 
Ment to friendly destinations. For 
of thé }shipment to Soviet bloc countries, ex- 
nmemt §porters still are required to obtain 
8. validated export licenses from the De- 
. partment for practically all commod- 
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states in his 28th Quarterly Report to the President and the Congress. 





ities, whether or not included in the 
Positive List. 

All export applications for the U.S. 
S.R. and its European satellites con- 
tinue to be carefully examined not 
only from the standpoint of whether 
the commodity is included on the U.S. 
security export list but also from the 
viewpoint of such other considerations 
as “the cumulative security effect of 
exports from both the U.S. and free 
world countries, intelligence or other 
information concerning Soviet bloc 
war potential shortages, and other 
factors bearing on foreign policy or 
the national security.” 

The Secretary’s report notes that 
although the revised security export 
control policy provides a basis for en- 
larged U.S. exports to the European 
Soviet bloc, it does not anticipate that 
U. S. trade with that area will be- 
come significant in total U. S. trade. 


Secretary Weeks points out that to 
date export applications received by 
the Department show no indication of 
broadening Soviet interest in other 
types of U. S. commodities now per- 
mitted for shipment, although some 
increase in value of U. S. shipments 
to the bloc is indicated for the re- 
mainder of 1954. 


Export applications approved for 
the bloc for the first half of 1954 
totaled $7,108,000, substantially above 
the total of $484,000 approved for the 
same period of 1953. Of the total 
value of $4,097,192 of licenses approved 
for the bloc in second quarter 1954, 
$733,448 covered pork fatbacks for 
Rumania; $694,474, inedible tallow for 
Hungary and Rumania; $825,432, wet 
skins and hides for Hungary, Rumania, 
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Countries 


Poland, and the U. S. S. R.; $287,560, 
coal-tar acid and belting leather for 
the U. S. S. R., and the remainder was 
made up of tobacco and cigarettes, 
second-hand clothing, small amounts 
of drugs and pharmaceuticals, and 
relief parcels. 

Actual U. S. shipments to the Euro- 
pean Soviet bloc in the first 6 months 
of 1954 were even more concentrated, 
according to the report. Of the total 
value of $882,000 for goods shipped, 
wool rags accounted for $609,000, and 
cigarettes for $162,000, with the re- 
mainder largely for shuttle block 
blanks, coal-tar acids, and charity and 
relief shipments. 


Trade With Soviet Bloc Drops 


Exports to the bloc in the-first half 
1954 represent a drop of approximately 
27 percent from the level of $1,209,000 
exported in the first half of 1953, and, 
in terms of annual rates, a decline of 
99.6 percent from the 1947 level of 
$339,868,000. 

U. S. imports from the bloc totaled 
$19,613,000 for the first 6 months of 
1954, down moderately from the $20,- 
415,000 imported in the first half of 
1953, and, in terms of annual rates, 
64 percent below the 1947 level of 
$108,242,000. Imports from the Euro- 
pean Soviet bloc have consisted mostly 
of foodstuffs and furs, which together 
accounted for 68 percent of total im- 
ports from that area. 

This rather limited range of prod- 
ucts which the U.S. S. R. has marketed 
in the United States does not hold 
much promise of future growth, es- 
pecially in the face of softened world 
markets and increased competition, 
and, the report states, it is doubtful 
whether the bloc would be willing to 
use dollar exchange obtained from 
other sources to finance any signifi- 
cant volume of nonstrategic imports 
from the United States. 


Secretary Weeks pointed out that 
“another factor tending to restrict 
U. S. nonstrategic exports to the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites is the in- 
ability or disinclination of the latter 
to provide desired goods in exchange 
for American goods.” 

Still another factor restricting po- 
tential increase in U. S. exports to the 
bloc is the apparent lack of U. S. busi- 
ness interests, Secretary Weeks stated. 
Although the Department has noted 
a recent increase in the number of 
U. S. business inquiries and commer- 
cial export applications concerning 
possible exports to the U. S. S. R. and 
its satellites, American exporters in 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Tariff Quota Imposed on Almonds, Filberts 


The President has issued a Procla- 
mation imposing a fee of 10 cents a 
pound on imports of almonds into the 
United States over 5,000,000 pounds, 
and a fee of 10 cents a pound on im- 
ports of filberts over 6,000,000 pounds, 
during the period October 1, 1954, 
through September 30, 1955. 

The President’s action modified the 
recommendations of the Tariff Com- 
mission. In its report the Commission 
recommended a 10 cents-per-pound 
fee on imports of almonds above 
4,500,000 pounds, and a 10 cents-per- 
pound fee on imports of filberts above 
5,500,000 pounds. 

During the quota year just ended 
there was a 5 cents-per-pound fee 
on the first 7,000,000 pounds of al- 
monds imported into this country, 
which is now revoked, and a 10 cents- 
per-pound fee on imports in excess 
of 7,000,000 pounds. There was no 
quota or fee on imports of filberts 
during the past year. During the pre- 
vious year, however, there was an 
absolute quota on imports of filberts 
of 4,500,000 pounds. 


Based on Commission Study 


The President’s action was based 
on the recent unanimous report on 
edible tree nuts by the United States 
Tariff Commission. The Commission’s 
investigation was made under Section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended, which authorizes limita- 
tions on imports when imports are 
interfering with or threaten to inter- 
fere with domestic price-support or 
marketing programs. 

The Tariff Commission’s report 
resulted from its fifth continuing in- 
vestigation into the effect of imports 





Customs Regulations of 
U. S. Reissued 


A new edition of the Customs 
Regulations of the United States, 
containing amendments up to 
January 1, has been issued by the 
Bureau of Customs. 

The new volume, looseleafed 
like its predecessor, may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for $3.50 a copy. 

Amendments to the regulations 
made by Treasury decisions is- 
sued during the period January 
1 to September 30, 1954, will be 
included in the first set of Re- 
vised Pages to the Customs Reg- 
ulations, now in preparation. 
Thereafter sets of Revised Pages 
will be issued bimonthly and will 
be purchasable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 











on the domestic marketing program 
for edible tree nuts. 

The Proclamation applies to shelled 
almonds and blanched, roasted or 
otherwise prepared or preserved al- 
monds (not including almond paste) 
and to shelled filberts, whether or not 
blanched. 

The Tariff Commission did not re- 
port or make recommendations with 
respect to walnuts. The Commission 
stated that it was making no finding 
at this time on walnuts because fur- 
ther investigation was needed. 





Nickel-Bearing Scrap 
Under Open-End Quota 


Certain nickel-bearing alloy scrap 
and nickel-bearing cobalt scrap, for- 
merly under strict export quota, has 
been open-ended for the fourth quar- 
ter, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
has announced. 

Under an open-end quota, no quan- 
titative limitation is set, but exports 
are controlled to protect the national 
security. 

The open-ended commodities are: 
Nickel-bearing alloy scrap containing 
no more than 67 percent nickel, except 
nickel-bearing stainless steel, Sched- 
ule B No. 654502; and nickel-bearing 
cobalt scrap, except type S-816, alloy 
containing 19-21 percent nickel, 19-21 
percent chrome, and 40-44 percent 
cobalt, B No. 664526. 

No distinction now will be made 
between nickel scrap exported under 
toll or conversion arrangements and 
exports for outright sale, BFC said. 

In addition, under the fourth-quar- 
ter licensing procedure, exporters need 
submit evidence of commercial un- 
salability in the domestic market only 
in support of applications to export 
contaminated nickel-bearing alloy 
scrap containing more than 67 percent 
nickel, nickel-bearing stainless steel 
scrap, and type S-816 nickel-bearing 
cobalt scrap. All other special require- 
ments, such as assay reports and toll 
certification, have been removed. 

As in previous quarters, pure nickel 
scrap and clean nickel-bearing alloy 
scrap containing more than 67 percent 
nickel will not be considered for 
export. 


BFC said these actions were taken 
in line with the Department’s policy 
of liberalizing export quotas wherever 
the supply situation permits. 

Announcement of this action is pub- 
lished in the Federal Register dated 
October 14 and will appear in a forth- 
coming Current Export Bulletin. 





U. S. exports of photographic paper 
amounted to $2,545,000 in the first 
half of 1954, an increase of 22 percent 
over the value of $2,090,000 exported 
in the same period of 1953. 


West Coast Company 
Loses Export Right 


A Los Angeles exporter, his firm 
two representatives, and two M 
rolling mills have been denied all U.g 
export privileges for attempting t, 
export $1 million worth of used 
rails to Mexico in violation of export. 
control regulations, the Bureau of For. 
eign Commerce has announced, 


Suspended by BFC’s denial order 
effective October 8, are: Jehoszug 
Pintel and his firm, California Tr 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., for 12 months; 
the firm’s two former representative 
in Mexico, Ignacio Pintel, Mexico, D, F, 
and Randolph H. Infield, Los 
for 4 months; Hierros Laminados, §, 
Mexico, D. F., and its principal officers, 
Pedro Echeverria and Jose Llamosas 
and Laminadoras Unidas, S. A., Mex. 
ico, D. F., and its officers, Gabino 
Alvarez and Manuel Alvarez, for § 


months. 


The order revokes all outstanding 
export licenses naming these persons 
and firms in any way. 
abeyance an additional suspension @ 
6 months for each of them provided 


they commit no further export-contrlf ation 


violations during their entire suspen 
sion periods. 


Use Misrepresented 
BFC said that California Trading 


Co. in 1952 filed two export licens} Gover: 


applications, each covering 5,500 short 
tons of used steel 
approximately $500,000, naming Lami- 
nados as the purchaser on one an 
Unidas as the purchaser on the othe, 
and stating that the material was 

be used by them for relaying purpose. 
Each application was accompanied iy 
executed by California 
Trading Co. as seller and Laminads 
and Unidas as respective purchasen 
and containing statements that th 
rails were intended for relaying. 


Investigation instituted by BFC d 
closed that in both instances the 
terial was intended for rerolling inf 
purchasers’ mills and that the partie 
to the transactions misrepresented 
concealed the true facts in an eff 
to get export licenses because 
knew that U.S. regulations then pr 
hibited export of used rails for rerd 
ing but permitted their export @ 


documents 


relaying. 


In determining the various suspé 
sions, BFC took into account the ¢ 
gree to which each of the parties 
firms participated in the violation} 
the fact that the export licenses w 
not granted and shipments not madé 
and that attempts were made by cé 
tain of the parties to impede the i 
vestigation and evade responsibil 
for their actions. 


The denial order applies not only 
the firms and individuals named, B® 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 
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Various Egyptian 
Contracts Awarded 


The Cairo Electricity and Gas Ad- 
ministration has announced the fol- 
jowing contract awards made in Sep- 
tember: 

110 km. of underground armored 
cable, Siemens Reiniger Werke, E£11,- 


115 km. of underground armored 
cable, jointly to the Nederlandsche 
Kabel Fabriek, General Engineering 
& Refrigerator Co, and Siemens 
Reiniger Werke, amount of bid not 
specified. The call for bids covering the 
latter procurement was announced in 
the Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 
90, 1954, page 15. 

Other contracts awarded by the 
Egyptian Government were as fol- 
lows: 

Equipment for electric power plant, 
Cairo-South network, to a consortium 
of West German firms, of which AEG 
is the principal one and Siemens is a 
participant. Amount of the bid is not 
known. The award for construction 
of the building is still under consider- 
ation. The call for bids covering this 
project was published in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, March 31, 1952, page 
8, and bids were opened on January 
14, 1954. 

Lubricating oils for the Egyptian 
Government, fiscal year 1954-55, to the 
following lowest bidders: National 
Petroleum Co., E£152,297.671; Socony- 
Vacuum Co., E£70,174.782; Shell Co. of 
Egypt, E£53,946.433; and seven other 
companies, unidentified, aggregating 
E£20,067.559. 





Construction of New Water 
Main Approved for Calcutta 


The construction of a new 60-inch 
water main between the Palta Water 
Works and the Tallah Pumping Sta- 
tion in Calcutta, India, at an esti- 
mated cost of 22.5 million rupees (1 
rupee—US$0.21), has been sanctioned 
by the Water Supply Committee of the 
Calcutta Corporation. 

The new main not only will supple- 
ment the three existing mains but will 
be designed to increase the supply 
from the pumping station from 90 mil- 
0 gallons to 150 million gallons per 

y. 

The work of laying the new 60-inch 
main is to be undertaken by using the 
facilities of the municipality’s loan 
fund and has been given priority be- 
Cause the existing three mains are no 
longer strong enough to withstand 
high pressure. 

A scheme for improving the water 
supply of the city on a short- and 
long-term basis also is under prepara- 
tion by the Water Supply Committee. 
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Hope for Bolivian Economy Seen 
In Oil; Inflation at New High 


President Paz has expressed optimism for Bolivia’s economic future 
as the country’s petroleum and agricultural resources are developed. 

His message on the 129th anniversary of Bolivian independence was 
devoted almost exclusively to the nation’s economic situation and the 
Government’s efforts to provide a sounder economic basis for the country 


in the face of lower mineral prices 
and rising production costs. 


Meanwhile inflationary forces in- 
creased as currency in circulation and 
the cost-of-living index reached new 
all-time highs. Currency in circula- 
tion in mid-August, according to 
Banco Central statistics, was 17,125 
million bolivianos, an increase of ap- 
proximately 4,500 million since April. 
The cost-of-living index stood at 248 
at the end of June, as compared with 
a base of 100 at the end of May 1953. 


Government sales of dollars at 
public auction in August amounted 
to $416,565, compared with sales for 
the preceding month of $86,581. Sales 
were made at a free rate of 1,460 
bolivianos to the dollar, the same as 
in July. Boliviano quotations at au- 
thorized exchange houses continued to 
weaken, slipping from 1,350 bolivianos 
to the dollar in July to 1,440 near the 
end of August. The sharp increase in 
volume of sales at auction was attrib- 
uted to the demand for dollars by im- 
porters who chose to invest their 
funds in this manner rather than at- 
tempt to make additional imports un- 
der the new tariff schedule. 


Foreign Credits Offered 


Bolivia has received several offers 
of new credits for the importation of 
mining, industrial, and agricultural 
equipment. A French firm reportedly 
offered an $11 million credit, with 
payment in 3 years, for the purchase 
of mining equipment, tractors, trucks, 
and other merchandise of French 
origin. A West German organization 
submitted a similar proposal involving 
a credit of $10 to $20 million. An 
American firm offered to supply trac- 
tors on credit for distribution through 
the Banco Agricola. 


The first shipment of tractors and 
agricultural implements under the 
Markus contract left the United King- 
dom for Bolivia early in August. The 
British Board of Trade is reported to 
have guaranteed credits extended un- 
der this contract for capital goods up 
to £1.2 million sterling. 


Petroleum Deliveries Planned 

Under the Argentine-Bolivian trade 
agreement, the Government petroleum 
agency (YPFB) eventually will deliver 
2,500 barrels of crude oil daily to Ar- 
gentina, based on a price for Bermejo 
crude oil of $29 per cubic meter, or 
approximately $4.61 per barrel f. o. b. 





Argentine border port. When YPFB 
begins delivery of Camiri crude oil, it 
is estimated, the value per barrel will 
be approximately $5.16 placed at the 
border since Camiri petroleum is 27.5° 
API. higher than the Bermejo product 
and each degree increases the value 
by $0.02. 

The YPFB management expects to 
sign a contract with an American firm 
to construct a pipeline from Camiri 
to Yacuiba, on the Argentine border, 
at an estimated cost of $3,800,000. A 
German company has offered to sup- 
ply the necessary 6,500 metric tons of 
pipe at $176 per metric ton c. i. f. 
Buenos Aires with a 20 percent pay- 
ment down, 20 percent when the pipe 
is shipped, and 15 percent every 6 
months thereafter for 2 years. 

Under a contract signed with YPFB 
and approved by the Bolivian Govern- 
ment by Supreme Resolution on Au- 
gust 14, work was begun on a survey 
of a pipeline route between Cotha- 
bamba, Oruro, and Arica on the Pa- 
cific coast. The survey will cost $250,- 
000, to be paid over a 12-month period. 

The final agreement for the barter 
of Bolivian gasoline for Chilean steel 
was expected to be approved in time 
to begin the first shipments by the 
end of September. 

YPFB has sold 600,000 liters of gas- 
oline to Paraguay and hopes for in- 
creased sales there on a regular basis. 


Tin Production Rising 


Tin production as reported by the 
nationalized mines continued the up- 
ward trend begun in May. The Cor- 
poracion Minera tin mines in July 
produced 2,335.8 metric tons fine, the 
largest output since January 1953, 
Catavi production was 819.5 metric 
tons in July, which was considered 
almost normal for this mine before its 
difficulty with low-grade ore devel- 
oped last November. 

Colquiri broke its record production 
set during the previous month with 
447 metric tons fine in July. Tech- 
nicians of the Corporacion Minera at- 
tributed this increase in production to 
the development of some compara- 
tively rich ore veins and to good man- 
agement. 

The tax of 35 bolivianos per U. 8. 
dollar on sales of minerals by the Cor- 
poracion, imposed by the monetary 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Belgian Congo's Export Rise 
Compensates for Price Decline 


Readjustment and relative stab- 
ility characterized the Belgian 
Congo economy during the first 


half of 1954. 

Declining prices for agricultural ex- 
ports in the preceding year had to 
some extent adversely affected in- 
ternal trade activity, but in 1954 a 
better balance between export and im- 
port prices coupled with increased 
production resulted in a general re- 
covery in commercial activity. 

Total monetary circulation in- 
creased noticeably, but domestic prices 
were relatively stable. The Central 
Bank’s gold and foreign-exchange po- 
sition remained very strong. Basic 
expansion under the 10-year plan con- 
tinued to receive official emphasis, but 
the original plan was reappraised with 
the result that certain projects now 
are to be extended over a longer pe- 
riod than originally envisaged. 

The Congo’s export trade for the 
first 5 months of 1954 reached a value 
of 7,989 million francs (1 Belgian 
Congo franc = about US$0.02) as com- 
pared with 7,969 million last year. Im- 
port figures for the period January- 
April were 5,988 million francs and 
5,788 million respectively. 

This leveling off in the value of 
foreign trade was accompanied by 
a 20-percent increase in export and 
import volume, due to decreasing 
world prices for exported and import- 
ed goods. Exports amounted to 530,000 
metric tons in the first 5 months of 
1954 as against 438,000 in the like pe- 
riod of 1953, and imports totaled 537,- 
000 tons and 428,000, respectively. 


Belgium Best Customer 


Belgium was the Congo’s best cus- 
tomer in the 5-month period, buying 
2,711 million francs’ worth of goods; 
the United Kingdom took 573 million, 
and the United States, 478 million. 

Mineral products again accounted 
for some 63 percent of the country’s 
exports; 37 percent of such products 
was copper alone, followed by cobalt— 
granulated and white alloy—various 
ores—tin, manganese, tungsten, zinc, 
and tantalite-columbite — diamonds, 
gold, and tin and zinc metal. Such 
exports were in larger volume than 
last year, and all except the ores and 
the tin-metal categories increased in 
total value. 

Favorable world prices stimulated 
increased exports of coffee and vege- 
table oils—principally palm; cotton, 
on the other hand, was off in export 
volume and in price. Rubber exports 
were up in volume, but the falling 


world price was reflected in a sharp 
decrease in the total value. 


The import-trade pattern of the 
Congo changed in origin and compo- 
sition during the first 4 months of 
1954, as compared with the like period 
of 1953. Total purchases abroad to- 
taled about 5,988 million francs, as 
compared with 5,788 million francs 
in the 1953 period. Belgium increased 
its lead as first supplier, retaining 
about 40 percent of the market, while 
the United States in second place 
dropped from 24 percent to 18 per- 
cent. The difference was taken up 
principally by increases for Germany, 
Japan, and South Africa, as well as 
Belgium. 

A 25-percent decline occurred in 
total value of machinery imports, 15- 
percent in iron and steel, 12-percent 
in vehicles, and 19-percent in electri- 
cal equipment, but these declines were 
compensated by increases in the im- 
ports of petroleum products, railway 


equipment, construction materials, 
rubber products, and consumption 
goods. 


Gold Reserves Increase 


Gold reserves of the Central Bank 
increased from 4,296 million francs to 
5,043 million during the first 4 months 
of the year. Foreign currency holdings, 
on the other hand, dropped from 
5,781 million to 5,412 million. Belgian 
franc holdings rose by nearly 1.5 bil- 
lion, but this increase was offset by 
an increase of 1.4 billion in sight ob- 
ligations payable in that currency. 
The bank’s total demand obligations 
at the end of April stood at 14,126 
million francs, including 4,381 million 
in currency and coins, against which 
a net coverage of 8,810 million in gold 
and convertible currencies was held— 
a coverage of 62 percent—as compared 
with the legal minimum of 25 per- 
cent. 

The Government’s cost-of-living in- 
dex, covering food, rent, clothing, and 
miscellaneous items for the white pop- 
ulation, leveled off in the first half 
of 1954 at about the average in the 
corresponding period of 1953 and the 
remaining months of that year. On 
the other hand, the price index for 
construction materials calculated by 
the Central Bank indicated a sizable 
decrease for the first 5 months of 
1954 to 10 percent under the average 
for the like period of 1953 and 20 per- 
cent under 1952. The decline reflected 
the increasing availability of imported 
and domestic construction materials 
filling the shortages that prevailed 
in 1952 and early 1953. 


Industrial Production Gains 


Statistical indicators show that in- 
dustrial production during 1953 


— 


registered gains in most lines over the 
preceding year. Cement prod 

was up 3 percent to nearly 

tons; cloth up 7 percent to 43.5 mj. 
lion square meters; shoes, ine} 
leather and canvas, up 22 percent to 
1,260,000 pair; beer up 14 percent to 
740,000 hectoliters or almost 20 mj. 
lion gallons; and chemical p 

up 10 percent to 63,500 tons. Other 
principal items of production 
soap, sugar, blankets, socks, lea 
and metal drums. Though no statis. 
tics are available for 1954, authoritg. 
tive sources indicate that the progress 
in 1953 continued into this year with. 
out any apparent change in the gen. 
eral rate of increase. 


A number of new industrial under. 
takings were initiated in the first half 
of 1954. These included a b - 
factories for making machines ang 
pumps, bricks and tiles, prefabricated 
construction materials, and woo 
products; a road and bridge construc- 
tion company; a stone quarry; and 
a slaughterhouse. These undertak- 
ings had a combined authorized 
capital totaling about 240 million 
francs, or US$4.8 million. 


A reappraisal of the means and 
objectives of Belgian Congo’s 10-year 
plan took place in late 1953 and the 
first part of 1954 in conversations at 
the highest levels both in Brussel 
and in Leopoldville. As a result, the 
estimated total cost of the 
originally fixed at 25 billion frang 
was reset at 48 billion francs. At the 
same time it was decided to extend 
the roadbuilding and public-health 
projects over a longer period & 
comply with available administrative, 
financial, and technical capabilities, 
(See Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 
20, 1954, p. 5.) 


Meanwhile, actual expenditures au 
thorized under the original plan it~ 
creased steadily from an annual rate 
of 1.7 billion francs in the initial period 
1949-50 to 5.7 billion in 1953. Expendi- 
tures in the first half of 1954 appeared 
to be approaching an annual rate of 
6 billion francs, which is considered # 
the optimum yearly average outlay 7 
the agithors of the plan. 


Two loans for financing the 10-year 
plan were floated during the first # 
months of this year—one in the Congo 
and one in Belgium. Each was fo 
approximately 2 billion francs. The 
Centra! Bank announced approval d 
financing the plan as much as poss 
ble by flotation of loans on the local 
market, particularly in times of pro& 
perity. Such loans absorb some @ 
the stock of potentially inflationary 
liquid bank assets. Also this fulfill 
the principle of financing on the de 
mestic market as much as possible of 
the country’s basic development ex 
penditure which is not immediately 
compensated for by increased foreigt 
exchange earning exports—Cons. Gen, 
Leopoldville. 
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Iraq Board Approves 
Development Projects 


Approval was given to construct 
electrical and drinking water projects 
exceeding 5 million Iraqi dinars, or $14 
million, in value at a meeting of the 
fraq Development Board on Sep- 
tember 13. The Ministries of Interior 
and Finance were authorized to bor- 
row 1 million dinars annually from 
the National Bank of Iraq to finance 
these projects during the next 5 years. 


The Development Board also ap- 
proved a project to invite tenders for 
the construction of branch drains of 
the Greater Mussaiyib irrigation 
projects and allocated 180,000 dinars, 
or $504,000, for expenditure by the 
Ministry of Education for construction 
of swimming pools and other recrea- 
tional facilities for school children.— 
Emb., Bagdad. 





Addis Ababa Water Supply 
System To Be Expanded 


The first step in the planned im- 
provement and expansion of the basic 
municipal services in Addis Ababa, 
Ethopia, is to be the construction of 
a station capable of purifying 15,000 
cubic meters of water per day. 


The station is to have the most 
modern installations, and its output 
is expected to meet the most stringent 
international health standards. Com- 
pletion of the station is expected by 
May 1955. 


Other features of the expansion in 
the city’s water system as reported in 
the press are: 

eReplacing 9 kilometers of 200- 
millimeter pipes with 400-millimeter 
pipes to bring a large supply of water 
to the city. 

eRaising by 2 meters of the Cafarsa 
dam, now the principal source of the 
city’s water. 


eConstruction of three new reser- 
voirs with a probable capacity of 
about 12,000 cubic meters to serve the 
more elevated sections of the city. 


eLaying new lines and improvement 
- the distribution system within the 

ty. 

eSeeking new underground water 
_ and exploring possible well 


Since even these extensive works 
are expected to meet the city’s needs 
only for the next 10 years, the munici- 
pality, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Operations Mission, will expand its 
Technical Service Department so that 
future needs may be met. 


Under a project agreement USOM 
is expected to assist in organizing the 


water and sewerage systems for Addis 
Ababa. 





United Nations Day, October 24. 
October 18, 1954 


Haiti Concerned . . . 
(Continued from Page 2) 


an increase of 25 percent over last 
year, and work has been undertaken 
by a Haitian company to build a beach 
on the Iroquois Reef in Port-au-Prince 
Bay. The total cost is estimated at 
$150,000. The reef has a fine marine 
garden and spear fishing area, and 
since Port-au-Prince has no suitable 
bathing beach, this project should be 
a stimulus for Haitian tourism. 

In a far-sighted move to protect 
the developing tourist trade, the Port- 
au-Prince handicraft and souvenir 
merchants have organized a group to 
be known as the Tourist and Gift 
Shop Association. The objectives of 
the association are: To protect and 
advance the interest of gift-shop 
operations, establish a code of profes- 
sional ethics among its members, and 
stimulate the tourist traffic. This 
movement was sponsored by the 
Haitian Tourism Office of the Haitian 
Department of Commerce. 

The President announced a $25-mil- 
lion construction program in August. 
Projects will include roadbuilding, 
port facilities, rehabilitation of tele- 
phone service, military and university 
housing, and a new international air- 
port. Financing is expected to be 
handled by non-Haitian companies. 
This program would run independ- 
ently of the Artibonite Valley scheme 
and would aid all areas of the country. 
The 1954-55 budget for the develop- 
mental work in the Artibonite Valley 
has been set at $500,000.—Emb. Port- 
au-Prince. 





Austrian Trade With Soviet 
Satellite Countries Falls 


Austrian trade in January-July 
1954 with the Soviet bloc countries of 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechosolvakia, and the Soviet Zone 
of Germany accounted for only 9.3 
percent of the total volume of Austrian 
foreign trade as against 11.6 percent 
for the corresponding period of 1953. 

Austrian imports from each of these 
countries, except Poland, declined. 

Exports increased generally, especi- 
ally those to Hungary, although ex- 
ports to Bulgaria dropped by more 
than half. 

As a result, Austria’s trade deficit 
with these countries of 146.7 million 
Austrian schillings (US$5.6 million) 
in July 1953 was transformed into an 
export surplus of 56 million schillings 
($2.15 million) by July 1954, increas- 
ing Austrian payments claims on that 
area by $6.7 million. 





Thailand rice exports for January- 
August 1954 totaled 669,000 metric tons 
(1 metric ton = 2,204.6 pounds) as 
compared with 956,000 tons in the like 
period of 1953, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. 
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President of Liberia 
Visits United States 


His Excellency, William V. S. Tub- 
man, President of Liberia, is scheduled 
to arrive in Washington, D. C., October 
18 on a good-will visit to the United 
States, at the invitation of President 
Eisenhower. Following 3 days in Wash- 
ington, the Liberian President is ex- 
pected to make a short tour of the 
United States including stops in 
Akron, Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit, Atlanta, and New Orleans. 

A new report, Establishing a Busi- 
ness in Liberia, is being prepared in 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. It will pro- 
vide information on commercial laws 


and regulations and Government poli- 
cies on foreign investments. 


Other reports on Liberia designed to 
meet particular informational needs 
of the American business community 
have been published. These are as 
follows: Summary of Basic Economic 
Information, International Reference 
Service, Vol. 7, No. 32, June 1950, 5 
cents; Preparing Shipments to Liberia, 
Business Information Service, World 
Trade Series, No. 33, May 1951, 15 
cents; Application of the Import Tar- 
iff System of Liberia, Business Infor- 
mation Service, World Trade Series, 
No. 348, February 1953, 5 cents. 

The Income Tax Law of Liberia, 
Business Information Service, World 
Trade Series, No. 629, September 1954, 
15 cents; Sending Gift Packages to Li- 
beria, September 1954, 10 cents. Copies 
may be purchased from the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from the Department’s 
Field Offices. 





Power Capacity in Guatemala 
Increased by New Turbine 


The American-owned Empresa 
Electrica de Guatemala, S. A., of- 
cially inaugurated on September 23 a 
$720,000 turbine at its El Salto hydro- 
electric station. 


The company rates this installation 
as increasing capacity by 3,000 kilo- 
watts bringing the total to 20,170 kilo- 
watts. 

Principal benefits expected are sta- 
bilization uf the voltage, which has 
been falling off during peak hours 
because of the heavy load, and some 
margin of safety in case of damage to 
any of the other producing units. It 
has been announced that no addi- 
tional customers can be supplied until 
further expansion is undertaken. 

The company estimates that de- 
mand is increasing by 1,500 kilowatts 
per year and that by 1959 this annual 
increase will reach 2,000 kilowatts. 
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U.S. Exports To West 


Germany Increasing 


West German imports from the 
United States rose from 881 million 
German marks (US$203 million) in 
the first half of 1953 to 1,044 million 
marks ($241 million) in the first half 
of 1954. 

In the same period exports to the 
United States dropped from 602 mil- 
lion marks ($138 milion) to 562 mil- 
lion marks ($130 million). 

Imports from the United States in 
the first half of 1954, and their values 
in millions of dollars, included: Cotton 
$49.7; wheat and copper, $27; raw to- 
bacco, $16; coal $13; oil fruits, $11; 
corn, $7.1; edible oils and fats, $5.1; 
chemical products, $42; fuel and 
lubricating oil, $3.5; iron plate, $3; and 
machine tools $2.5. 

Exports to the United States in Jan- 
uary-June 1954, and their values in 
millions of dollars, included: Pre- 
cision and optical products $8.3; steel 
» tubes, $6.9; meat products, $6.2; glass- 
ware and motor vehicles, $3.7; ships, 
$3.2; and cutlery, $2.3. Also exported 
to the United States in this period 
were miscellaneous steel products 
valued at $5.1 million; machine tools, 
$4.2 million; and miscellaneous ma- 
chinery, $4.6 million. 





World exports of bananas in 1953 
increased for the fourth consecutive 
year, and for the first time since 
World War II exceeded the 1935-39 
average, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

Exports in 1953 are estimated at 
112.7 million bunches, a 2-percent 
increase over the 110.6 million ex- 
ported in 1952, and 1 percent above 
average prewar exports of 111.5 mil- 
lion. 
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New Transmission Line to 
Madrid Placed in Service 


The new 220-kv. transmission line 
connecting Madrid with the new hy- 
droelectric power plants of the Saltos 
del Sil, S. A., in northwestern Spain, 
has been placed in service. The new 
line, now operating at only 132 kv. be- 
cause of lack of certain substation 
equipment, is expected to be operating 
at full capacity by the end of the year. 

The bulk of hydro-generated power 
comes from northwestern Spain, where 
a number of large projects are under 
construction. Madrid has been con- 
nected with this source of power by 
only one transmission line of 132 kv. 
Overloading of this line has caused 
frequent interruptions in the service. 

As a result of two transmission lines 
now feeding into Madrid from north- 
western Spain and of rains that have 
started unseasonably early in the 
north, it is believed Madrid may avoid 
complete power cutoffs as imposed in 
the remainder of the Centro-Levante 
area. 





Mysore State To Increase 
Electric Power Capacity 


Installed electric generating capac- 
ity of 179,200 kw. in Mysore State, 
India, is to be increased by 454,500 kw. 
at the end of the second 5-year plan in 
March 1961, if three planned hydro- 
electric projects are implemented. 

Future projects in Mysore, which 
have been investigated, would add a 
further 332,500 kw., giving a total in- 
stalled capacity of nearly 1 million kw. 

Mysore State leads the whole of 
India in power generation with a 
1953 per capita of 64.8 kw.-hr. against 
an average for South India of 21.6 
kw-hr. and 19.2 kw.-hr. for India as 
a whole. The high per capita power 
generation has been a basic factor in 
Mysore State’s lead in industrializa- 
tion in South India. 





Hope for... 
(Continued from Page 5) 


reform decrees of May 14, 1953, has 
been abandoned. The tax was largely 
fictitious because the nationalized 
mines operated at a loss since crea- 
tion of the Corporacion. During the 
last 6 months of 1953, the average 
cost of production in the Corpora- 
cion’s tin mines was $1.19 per pound 
at the rate of exchange of 190 bo- 
livianos to the dollar. 


During August, the Central Obrera 
Boliviana (national labor organiza- 
tion) began preparations for the Na- 
tional Workers Congress, to open 
October 31. By Government decree, 
one day’s wages are to be deducted 
during September from all workers’ 
salaries, with the exception of those 
in agriculture, to finance the Con- 


es 


gress. A number of trade unions have 
scheduled congresses to meet 

to the national meeting in order % 
elect delegates and approve a POsition 
for their delegations. 

Pressure for a new round of 
increases may result from a d 
forced on the Ministry of Labor gp 
September 1 to award all bank em. 
ployees a 30 percent salary increas 
retroactive to July 1. State 
employees accepted this decision, by 
employees of the private banks who 
did not, eventually won a 35 percent 
increase. 


Cattle Decree Eased 


Owners of cattle ranches on the 
altiplano and in the intramountai; 
valleys may now apply for exemption 
from the provisions of the Agricultura) 
Agrarian Reform Decree of August? 
1953 (FCW, Nov. 16, 1953, p. 3), which 
eventually might have resulted in th 
division of most of their holding 
among the farm laborers on the lang 
and left them with parcels too smaj 
for the economical raising of Cattle 
The modification of the decree is de 
signed to benefit owners of purebrej 
herds. 


The Government’s plan for estab 
lishing agricultural settlements in th 
rich and sparsely populated trans 
Andean lowlands received consider. 
able impetus from the arrival in Sant 
Cruz of 269 persons in the first con 
tingent of 12,000 Okinawans the Gor 
ernment hopes to bring in within th 
next 5 years. The cost of the projed 
to date has been shared by th 
United States Civil Government of th 
Ruyukus and the Bolivian Gover- 
ment, which has authorized the & 
of 35 million bolivianos in counterpart 
funds obtained through the sale @ 
United States surplus agricultuml 
commodities in Bolivia. 


Counterpart funds in the amout 
of 300 million bolivianos have al# 
been set aside by the Government f@ 
the introduction of a system of super 
vised agricultural credit similar # 
that in effect in Venezuela and Pemt 


The Argentine-Bolivian Trade 
Agreement, entitled the Econom 
Union, was signed September 15 
the Foreign Ministers of Argentim 
and Bolivia. Under the agreement t 
two countries are to exchange a totd 
of $18 million worth of products. T# 
major items in the barter are $5 mb 
lion worth of Argentine cattle for § 
million in Bolivian petroleum. 








France’s total meat output for 
first half of 1954 increased 13 percell 
over that for the corresponding peridé 
last year, the Foreign Agriculturl 
Service reports. 


Beef production rose 24 percent 
veal 19 percent, mutton and horse 
meat each 5 percent; pork outpil 
equaled that of a year earlier. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
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India Freely Licenses 


Some Cotton Exports 


The Government of India will li- 
cense freely for export to all per- 
missible destinations in the 1954-55 
season Assams, Comillas, and Zoda 
cotton, and cotton pickings and sweep- 
ings, yellow pickings, and cotton lin- 
ters, all of which have little or no 
spinnable value. 

The goods will be licensed by en- 
dorsing shipping bills, which must be 
accompanied by an export application 
on the prescribed form showing that 
a valid income tax certificate has 
peen obtained, the exports have been 
registered, and appropriate licensing 
fee has been paid. 

Exporters of cotton linters and 
sweepings and pickings other than 
yellow pickings are required to pro- 
duce in addition a certificate from an 
ad hoc textile committee to the ef- 
fect that the commodity has no spin- 
nable value. 

This easing of licensing was put 
into effect by a notification issued by 
the Joint Chief Controller of Exports, 
Bombay, on September 7. 

No licenses will be issued for export 
of Coconadas until further notice. 





india To Continue Tariff 
Protection for Bicycles 


The Indian Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry has accepted the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendations for 
continuation to December 31 of tariff 
protection to the local bicycle indus- 
try, as announced on September 6. 

The new rates of protective duty 
for complete bicycles of British manu- 
facture will be 47144 percent ad va- 
lorem including surcharge or 60 rupees 
per bicycle, presumably whichever is 
higher (1 rupee—US$0.21). 

For bicycles of non-British manu- 
facture, the import duty will be 10 
percent ad valorem in excess of the 
duty payable on British bicycles. 


Although the new ad valorem rates 
are lower than the existing rates of 
63 percent and 73% percent ad 
valorem for British and non-British 
bicycles, the alternative specific rate 
of 60 rupees per bicycle will exceed 
the new ad valorem rates when the 
cost of the imported bicycles is less 
than 127 rupees per vehicle. 

The import duty on bicycle parts 
and accessories will remain un- 
changed at 63 percent and 73% per- 
cent ad valorem for British and non- 
British cars, respectively. 





Greece’s 1954-55 cotton production 
is estimated at about 160,000 bales of 
500 pounds each, up 15 percent from 
the 1953-54 crop, according to a For- 
eign Agricultural Service report. 


October 18, 1954 





Germany Permits Postal 
Payment for Imports 


Payments for all imports gov- 
erned by the new Federal Ger- 
man import procedure, which 
covers about 70 percent of total 
German imports, may now be 
made through postal facilities. 

Hitherto postal transfers were 
permitted only for payment for 
invisible imports, payment for 
imports of small quantities of 
books, periodicals, maps, and 
other printed matter, and mis- 
cellaneous payments involving 
no more than 200 German marks 
per quarter. 

The new German procedure 
was announced in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, August 2, 1954, 
page 14.—HICOG, Bonn. 











El Salvador Controls Sale 
Of Wheat Flour and Bread 


The distribution and sale of wheat 
flour and bread have been put under 
control in El Salvador. 

Of principal interest to U. S. ex- 
porters are the provisos that: 

eOnly enriched wheat flour of first 
quality, in a good state of preserva- 
tion and exempt from impurities and 
foreign matter, may be sold in the 
country. 

eOnly enriched flours of specified 
types with stipulated minimum pro- 
tein and maximum moisture content 
may be imported. 

The types of flour that may be im- 
ported and their minimum and maxi- 
mum protein and moisture contents 
are: No. 1 Soft, minimum protein, 7 
percent, maximum moisture, 14 per- 
cent; and No. 2 Hard, minimum pro- 
tein, 13 percent, maximum moisture, 
14 percent. 

The estabiished formula for enrich- 
ment is, in milligrams per pound: 
Thiamine, 2.0; riboflavin, 1.2; niacin, 
16.0; iron, 13.0; and calcium, 500.0. 

Customs authorities will not permit 
withdrawal of flours which do not 
meet the established standards of 
quality, purity, and enrichment. Im- 
porters therefore must present a cer- 
tificate of analysis, purity, and en- 
richment issued by the exporting mill. 


The new controls were established 
by Executive Decree No. 44, published 
on June 11, and effective 60 days there- 
after —Emb., San Salvador. 





U. S. exports of unexposed cartridge 
and roll film, other than motion pic- 
ture, totaled $2,661,000 in the first half 
of 1954, an increase of 43 percent over 
the value of $1,860,000 exported in the 
like period of 1953. 


Ecuador Revises 30 
Import Tariff Items 


Thirty items in Ecuador’s import 
tariff have been revised either through 
changes in rates of duty or in cover- 
age of the items. 


Of importance is the establishment 
of a uniform rate of 5 sucres per kilo- 
gram for all automobile tire casings 
(1 sucre = US$0.066 at official rate). 
Formerly tires with metal plies had a 
rate of 3 sucres. 


Other changes include a new rate 
of 2.50 sucres per kilogram for camel- 
back, which is used principally for re- 
capping tires, as compared with the 
old rate of 4 sucres, and reductions in 
rates on specified paper products, fire 
extinguishers, iron and steel beds, 
some handtools of iron and steel, raw 
hides and skins, some phonograph 
records, and other products. 


Duties are increased on cereal 
starches, asphalt tiles and bricks, and 
hand-operated and motor-driven sew- 
ing machines. 


Aircraft, including motors and parts 
thereof, for use of companies operat- 
ing in Ecuador are permitted duty- 
free entry upon Ministry of the Treas- 
ury authorization. 

These changes were put into effect 
by decree No. 1088 of July 16. 


Detailed information on _ specific 
products affected may be obtained 
from the American Republics Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from the Department’s 
field offices. 





Some Tea Exempt From Rise 
In Ceylonese Export Duty 


Tea already in the stores of the 
shipper or his vendor within the 
municipal limits of Colombo will be 
exempt from the increase in tea ex- 
port duty that went into effect in 
Ceylon on September 24, the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon has announced. 


On that date the duty was raised 
from 60 rupee cents a pound to 75 
rupee cents (1 Ceylon rupee of 100 
cents—=US$0.21). 

Such teas, however, must be ex- 
ported before October 31 under a valid 
contract entered into before Septem- 
ber 23 with a buyer outside Ceylon. 


Members of the Ceylon tea trade, 
reports indicate, do not feel that this 
increase in duty will be paid by the 
exporter or consumer and that prices 
will rise as a result of the in- 
creased duty. They believe instead 
that tea prices at the next auction 
probably will fall 15 to 20 rupee cents 
a pound, and the cost of the increased 
duty will be borne by the producer. 


\ 








CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Netherlands-E. German 
Trade Quotas Fixed 


Trade quotas covering an exchange 
of 25 million guilders worth of prod- 
ucts each way is provided for in a 
trade arrangement concluded be- 
tween the Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce for Germany and the East 
German Chamber for Foreign Trade 
for the year July 1, 1954, through 
June 30, 1955 (1 guilder=about 
US$0.263). 

Compension and barter transac- 
tions subject to specific license also 
are provided for in the agreement. 

Payments will be made under the 
existing clearing arrangement  be- 
tween the two countries. 

Netherlands exports to East Ger- 
many are to include the following 
products under their specified guilder 
quotas: 

Agricultural products, 8.1 million; 
dairy products, 800,000; fish products, 
3.4 million; animal oils and fats, quo- 
tas to be determined; meat, 500,000; 
superphosphate, 4 million; textiles, 
5.75 raillion; leather and shoes, 200,- 
000; chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, 1.6 million; rubber articles, 
50,000; metal manufactures, 600,000. 

In return, East Germany will ship 
to the Netherlands the following 
items under guilder quotas: 


Potassium, 7.5 million; potassium 
chloride, 400,000; agricultural prod- 
ucts, 1 million; machinery, 3 million; 
vehicles, automotive parts, bicycle 
parts, and transportation equipment, 
1.2 million; glass and ceramics, 2 
million; paper and paper products, 1 
million; chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, 2 million; scientific instru- 
ments and apparatus, 1 million; metal 
manufactures, 1.5 million; office ma- 
chinery, 500,000; electrotechnical ar- 
ticles, 600,000; textiles, 2.3 million; 
miscellaneous, 1 million—Emb., The 
Hague. 


Mexico Puts Various 


Items Under Control 


Some conductors, pentahydrated 
copper sulfate, iron oxides, some fil- 
ters, and tank trucks have been added 
to the Mexican list of items requiring 
a prior import permit from the Min- 
istry of Economy, by a resolution pub- 
lished and effective September 15. 

Mexican tariff classifications af- 
fected in whole or in part by the 
action are the following: 

3.91.13, Concentric conductors, the centers 
of which are formed by insulated copper or 
aluminum wire encircled by copper or alu- 


minum wires in spiral form or in plaited 
fabrics, likewise insulated, not specified. 


6.12.22, Copper sulfate. (Only pentahy- 
drated copper sulphate.) 


6.61.16, Colcothar, ocher, 
iron oxides. 


8.51.11, Filters of cotton fabrics of all 
kinds. (Only those destined for use on 
diesel locomotives.) 


8.51.12, Filters of all kinds, not specified. 
(Only those for diesel locomotives.) 


8.51.15, Pressure filters of all kinds weighing 
up to 100 kilograms. (Only those for diesel 
locomotives.) 


8.51.16, Pressure filters of all kinds weighing 
over 100 kilograms. (Only those for diesel 
locomotives. ) , 


9.52.13, Tank truck factory equipped with 
tanks for transportation of liquids in such 
manner that they cannot be utilized for 
transport of passengers or solid cargo by 
simply dismounting the tank. 


Chile, Mexico Extend MFN 
Commercial Modus Vivendi 


The most-favored-nation commer- 
cial modus vivendi between Mexico 
and Chile, in effect since 1942, has 
been extended for an additional year 
from July 1. 


This extension, arranged by an ex- 
change of notes in Mexico City, differs 
from earlier ones in that it is not 
limited to 1 year, but provides for 
tacit extensions from year to year until 
denounced by either party upon 60 
days’ advance notice or until replaced 
by a trade agreement.—Emb., Mexico. 


and all kinds of 








Germany Frees Petty Imports of Duties 


Western Germany has exempted 
from import duty on a trial basis 
goods imported in small quantities or 
of minor dutiable value such as sam- 
ples, patterns, and specimens, by a 
Ministry for Finance instruction to 
Customs. 


Exempted from duty for the trial 
period are goods subject to specific 
duty which have a weight of up to 
50 grams and goods subject to ad 
valorem duty weighing up to 50 grams 
and having a value not exceeding 5 
German marks (US$1.15). 


Duty exemption, however, is not 
granted for coffee, coffee extracts, 
essences, tea, tea extracts, tobacco 


products, cigarette wrapping paper, 
and stockings. 


Goods with a gross weight of up to 
250 grams shipped by mail or air 





freight are exempt from duty if they 
are subject to specific duty and the 
duty normally levied would not ex- 
ceed 300 German marks ($69.24) per 
100 kilograms; or if they are subject 
to an ad valorem duty and are valued 
at not more than 5 German marks. 
Green coffee, tea or wine shipped by 
mail or air freight destined for com- 
mercial enterprises or manufacturers 
are exempt. 

Also exempt from duty are samples 
and specimens of some dried fruit, 
beet or cane sugar, cacao beans and 
unmanufactured tobacco leaves up to 
a gross weight of 350 grams shipped 
by mail or by air and destined for 
commercial enterprises or manufac- 
turers. This exemption does not apply, 
however, to shipments made by enter- 
prises in a free port to the same en- 
terprises inside the customs territory. 








Dominicans Drop All 
Import Licensing 


Import permits ire £3 longer 
necessary for shipments to the 
Dominican Republic. 


Formerly required on all im- 
ports, with a corresponding fee 
of $4 for shipments valued in ex- 
cess of $100, permits were ob- 
tained by the consignee in the 
Dominican Republic. Issuance of 
the necessary permit was virtu- 
ally automatic, and abolition. of 
the system on August 21 by de- 
cree No. 92, serves to simplify 
documentation. 


The change in system should 
be noted in the Department of 
Commerce publication Preparing 
Shipments to the Dominican Re- 
public, Business Information 
Service, World Trade Series No. 
471, September 1953, pages 10-11. 
Impositions of the permit re- 
quirement were announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Jan- 
uary 22, 1951, page 13; February 
26, 1951, page 12; and March 19, 
1951, page 13. 











Austria Eases Exchange 
Controls for Travelers 


Nonresident travelers to Austria may 
bring into the country, effective Sep. 
tember 20, unlimited amounts of Aus- 
trian and foreign currencies. Any 
amount of foreign currency, but not 
more than 10,000 Austrian schillings 
(about US$400), may be taken out of 
Austria by each traveler. 





Lebanon Changes Cork Duty 


The Lebanese customs duty on tariff 
item No. 754 (a), metallic crown corks, 
has been changed to L£18 per 10 
gross from the former duty of 25 per- 
cent ad valorem (1 Lebanese pound= 
US$0.30 at free-market rate). 


The new duty, according to customs 
officials, is equivalent to an increase 
in duty of L£4 per box of 100 gros 
and is deemed by trade circles to be 
sufficient to assure to domestic pro- 
ducers effective protection against 
foreign competition. 





World stocks of wool on July 1, 1954, 
equaled about 30 weeks’ supply based 
on the annual rate of consumptioa 
for the preceding 12-month period, 
according to information available te 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 


During the 1953-54 season as 4 
whole, world production and con- 
sumption were near an in-balance 
position. This position probably will 
be maintained for the current wool 
year. 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 
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New Income Tax Data Egypt Eases Investment Law 


Required in Egypt 


A number of changes have been 
made in the information on profits 
that must be submitted to the Egyp- 
tian Government by business firms 
in their income tax statements. 

These changes in regulations estab- 
lishing the income tax, enacted by 
jaw No. 14 of 1939, as effected by 
Ministry of Finance and Economy 
order No. 100 of 1954, published in 
Official Journal No. 71 of September 
6, are as follows: 

Article 18, paragraph 1, states that 
the income tax declaration, approved 
in conformity with articles 43 and 
48 of the law, should be presented on 
form 14, “Taxes,” or on any other 
form containing the same informa- 
tion. A copy of the accountant’s or 
auditor’s report which has been pre- 
sented to the company, containing 
his observations and accounting prin- 
ciples on which the figures shown in 
the declarations were based, should 
be annexed to the declaration. The 
accountant’s or auditor’s report should 
particularly indicate: 


eThat the company keeps regular 
registers supported by true and com- 
plete documents, in conformity with 
the balance-sheet information. 

eThe basis of evaluation of inven- 
tory goods. 

*That the balance sheet indicates 
the actual financial situation of the 
company on a fixed date. 


*That the company has deducted 
the actual depreciation carried out 
within the scope of its activity, and 
that the deduction is in conformity 
with depreciation lists annexed to 
the declaration. 


*That the profits-and-losses ac- 
count indicates the net profit liable 
to tax or the net loss, in conformity 
with the provisions of law No. 14 of 
1939 and the laws which have modi- 
fied it. 

Article 18 bis stipulates the registers 
and documents which the taxpayer 
should keep in conformity with para- 
graph 2 of article 48 amended of the 
law, as follows: 


eRegistered daybooks, in which the 
company’s transactions should be re- 
corded serially. If entries are made 
in supplementary daybooks, the latter 
also should be registered. 


Registered inventory books, in 
which the company should write down 
details of its assets and liabilities at 
the end of the financial year. 

eA ledger which should show all 
entries made in the main daybook, 
although the company is not bound 
to register the general ledger or its 
supplementary books. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Egypt, in a move to offer induce- 
ments to investment of foreign capi- 
tal in the country, has further 
liberalized its law No. 156 of 1953, as 
follows: 


Article 1, which defines “foreign 
capital” as applicable to the provi- 
sions of the law, is amended by the 
addition of paragragh 4, which reads: 
“All the profits realized by the project 
[must be] registered according to the 
provisions of this law if they have 
served to increase the project’s origi- 
nal capital or if they have been in- 
vested in another project subject to 
the approval of the committee pro- 
vided for in article 5 of this law.” 


Article 3 is rewritten as follows: 
“The profit derived from the invest- 
ment of foreign capital may be trans- 
ferred abroad in the original cur- 
rency. The transfer of profits shall be 
effected at the rate of exchange in 
force at the time. 


“Five years after the date of its 
entry the foreign capital listed in the 
registration certificate may be trans- 
ferred abroad at the rate of one-fifth 
of the registered value per year. 

“The transfer abroad of the regis- 
tered amount shall be effected in the 





Iranian Government Now To 
Accept Purchase Guaranties 


The Government of Iran now will 
accept bank or credit institution guar- 
anties for participation in Govern- 
ment procurements in lieu of cash de- 
posits, provided such guaranties are 
valid for at least 1 month, presum- 
ably from the date on which bids are 
opened. 

Formerly cash deposits of up to 1 
million rials were required before the 
Government would consider bids. 

For the purpose of the guaranty 
banks and credit institutions must 
have been previously approved by the 
Government. 

The following are listed as recog- 
nized bank and credit institutions: 
Agricultural Bank of Iran; Pars Bank; 
Mortgage Bank of Iran; Export and 
Mines Bank of Iran; Bank Sepah (Im- 
perial Iranian Army Bank); Tehran 
Bank; Bank of the Seven Year Plan 
Organization; Commercial Bank of 
Iran (Bank Bazargani); Iran Con- 
structional Bank; Bank Melli Iran 
(Iranian National Bank); Iran In- 
surance Co.; Bazarganan Insurance 
Co.; Export Development Bank of 
Iran. 


This change in procurement re- 
requirements was put into effect by a 
Ministry of Finance circular instruc- 
tion issued on July 30. 


same currency in which it has been 
imported, at the rate of exchange in 
force at the time of transfer. 

“The owner of the foreign capital 
may request at any time after 1 year 
from the date at its importation its 
transfer again abroad in the same 
form in which it was imported if this 
capital has not been invested owing 
to practical difficulties recognized by 
the committee provided for in article 
5 of this law. 


“The permit for the transfer abroad 
shall be given within 3 months from 
the date of presenting the request 
after approval by said committee. 


“Henceforth, the profits or the pro- 
portion of capital the transfer of 
which has been authorized may be 
deposited in a special account at the 
Central Bank and used in payment 
of products the exportation of which 
is authorized.” 

The liberalization of law No. 156 was 
put into effect by law No. 475 of 1954, 
published in Official Journal No. 60 bis 
of September 2, 1954. Provisions of 
law No. 156 were reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, April 27, 1953, page 
32; May 25, 1953, page 6; October 19, 
1953, page 8; and August 16, 1954, 
page 19. 





French Government Decrees 
Tax, Business Measures 


Tax and other business measures 
have been taken in France under 
special economic powers granted the 
Mendes-France government. Seven 
decrees issued under such powers, as 
published in the Journal Officiel dur- 
ing the week beginning September 19, 
provide for: 


eSuspension of the 0.75-percent 
statistical and customs control tax 
from October 1 to December 31, 1954 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, October 4, 
1954, p. 11). 


eExemption from the _ 1-percent 
transaction tax of sales between man- 
ufacturers pursuant to “specialization 
agreements.” 

eExtension of tax advantages for 
company mergers. 

eProvision of tax relief for some 
property in relocation of enterprises in 


furtherance of industrial decentrali- 
zation. 


eRegulation of wine production and 
marketing. 

eEstablishment of funds under 
common management of a committee 
of ministerial representatives for in- 
dustrial reconversion, labor readapta- 
tion, and industrial decentralization. 





United Nations Day, October 24. 
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Japan's Economic Dilemma 


Eugene M. Braderman 


Director, Far Eastern Division 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


We in the United States believe that nations, like individuals, are 
obliged to support themselves. And also, like individuals, they are obliged 
now and then to take stock of their economic position. 

If they find they are living beyond their means, self-support can be 
achieved only by timely recognition of the problem, belt tightening, and 


continued effort to improve earning 
power. The alternative is high living 
today and bankruptcy tomorrow. 

Japan recently has had such a 
stocktaking and concluded that the 
country was living beyond its means 
It is true that the general level of 
living in Japan is not extravagant by 
Western standards. However, that 
standard is maintained at present by 
extraordinary U.S. expenditures upon 
which Japan cannot depend perma- 
nently. 


This is the text of an address which 
was delivered by Mr. Braderman be- 
fore the Far East Conference of the 
Far East-America Council of Com- 
merce and Industry, Inc., New York 
City, on Friday, October 15. 








Let us for a moment look at Japan’s 
postwar economy. Internally, that 
economy has exhibited remarkable 
vigor. Last year industrial output in 
Japan rose at the highest rate in the 
world to the point where it was five 
times as large as in the first post- 
war year of 1946, and 55 percent high- 
er than in the mid-thirties. Further, 
real national income was 30 percent 
higher than prewar. In 1953, even 
with the large population increase 
since the thirties, per capita income 
and consumption exceeded the pre- 
war level for the first time. This in- 
creased standard of living for a nation, 
which less than a decade ago was a 
war-devastated, defeated country, is 


@ surprising and admirable achieve- 
ment. 


However, there is another, much 
darker side to this picture. The Japa- 
nese Government’s Economic Counsel 
Board stated it candidly in its most 
recent Economic Survey of Japan, 
“...to the outside world, all this is 
sham prosperity... Why? A nation’s 
trade balance is her economic ‘look’ 
before the rest of the world. Japan’s 
trade balance is much too ugly to look 
at all good.” 


The term “ugly” is not too strong a 
description of Japan’s foreign trade 
position. Japan has been registering 
trade deficits throughout the postwar 
period. Last year its imports were 
valued at $2.4 billion as against an 
export total of only $1.3 billion. Of 
@ merchandise trade deficit of $1.1 
billion, that with the United States 








was the largest, amounting to almost 
one-half of Japan’s total deficit. 


Special Dollar Earnings, 
Exchange Holdings Decline 

During the earlier postwar years the 
trade imbalance was financed by di- 
rect U. S. aid. By the time this aid 
was terminated in 1951 it totaled over 
$2 billion. Since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea, Japan has benefitted 
from special dollar earnings resulting 
from the procurement of goods and 
services for the U. N. and U. 8S. forces 
in Korea and Japan, and from expend- 
itures by U. S. Armed Forces per- 
sonnel. These earnings have amount- 
ed to some $2.5 billion over a 4-year 
period. Thus, U. S. aid and special 
dollar earnings have together enabled 
Japan to import far more than it 
could finance out of export earnings. 

Since the Korean truce, however, 
special dollar earnings have been de- 
clining and Japan’s foreign-exchange 
holdings, which had stood at over $1.1 
billion at the end of 1952, dropped be- 
low the $1-billion mark a year later. 
By June 30 of this year exchange re- 
serves dipped below $800 million. 

If more of the increased industrial 
output had been channeled into for- 
eign markets Japan today would not 
be facing a foreign- crisis. 
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Or, as the Japanese Government's 
Economic Survey describes it, “If ex. 
port trade had been increased jy 
parallel with the expansion of the 
domestic market, Japan would no 
have been forced to run up the steep 
hill panting.” 

Why has this situation arisen? Why 
is it that the path to economic equi- 
librium seems to be over a steep and 
dangerous hill? We are all familiar 
with Japan’s basic economic weaknegs 
—pressure of population on meager 
resources resulting in extreme de. 
pendence on foreign trade. The post- 
war dislocations resulting from non- 
convertibility of currencies, changes 
in trading areas, and shifts in com- 
modity trade—all of these are respon- 
sible in part for Japan’s present po- 
sition as are also obsolescent manu- 
facturing plants, heavy postwar finan- 
cial obligations, including reparations 
payments, and a number of other 
varied and complex factors. 


Inflation Contributes to 
Problem in Several Ways 


Free spending and the resulting in- 
flation have been heavy contributors 
to Japan’s present plight. From the 
time hostilities began in Korea whole- 
sale prices have zoomed upward by 
about 50 percent—two or three times 
the increase recorded in most other 
countries and five times the rise reg- 
istered in the United States. Infla- 
tionary pressures were accelerated be- 
cause of tax reductions, deficit finance 
ing by the Government, bank loans 
in excess of deposits, easy credit fa- 
cilities in general, and investments in 
nonessential enterprises. Unfortu- 
nately, too high a proportion of the 
increased income was spent for do- 
mestic consumption at the expense of 
needed investment in export indus 
tries. 


Inflation has contributed to the de 
terioration in Japanese international 
accounts in several ways. First, be- 
cause Japan’s commodity prices are 
generally 10 to 20 percent higher than 
the international level, Japan has had 
great difficulty in selling some of its 
goods abroad. Second, because pur- 
chasing power and prices at home 
have been high, Japanese producers 
have turned to the lucrative and 
ready domestic market instead of 
pushing sales in foreign markets 
where the competition is brisk. And, 
third, the excessive purchasing power 
in Japan has spilled over into foreign 
purchases, being reflected in ever- 
increasing imports. 


This briefly, and perhaps a little too 
simply, describes the Japanese econ- 
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omy up to recent months. If Japan 
were not so heavily dependent on for- 
eign trade, then the bright side of 
the picture—rising production and 
rising living standards—would be the 
only aspect of importance and thus 
no problem would exist. But because 
Japan must import in order to feed 
and clothe its 88 million people and 
supply basic commodities for its in- 
dustry, something must be done to 
prevent further deterioration in its 
foreign-trade position. The job is now 
much tougher because of the lateness 
of the hour. 


Tighter Money Policy First 
Step Taken in Program 


The situation in Japan demands a 
concerted deflationary-austerity pro- 
. The Japanese Government took 
the first steps in that direction a year 
ago this month when it announced a 
tight-money policy aimed at reducing 
pank credit and money in circulation, 
and prescribed more stringent require- 
ments for import financing. The sec- 
ond phase of Japan’s overall efforts 
began in April of this year on two 
fronts: In that month the Govern- 
ment’s budget went into effect for the 
current Japanese fiscal year. This 
budget, unlike the inflationary budg- 
ets of the two preceding years, calls 
for a reduction in Government in- 
vestment and loans. It reflects a re- 
versal of the trend toward constantly 
increasing Government expenditures. 
Japan also reduced its import budg- 
et for the first half of the current 
Japanese fiscal year and is expected 
to do the same for the second half 
which begins this month—a total 
projected cut of about 10 percent from 
the preceding fiscal year. Some ob- 
servers have pointed out that while 
these moves are in the right direction 
heavier taxation is also necessary if 
the fiscal sector is to contribute effec- 
tively to the general objective of plac- 
ing the economy on a self-supporting 
basis. 

In the short period the deflation 
program has been in force it has had 
some unpleasant—but to some extent 
perhaps necessary—effects on the 
economy. Because of the monetary 
stringency, the number of dishonored 
commercial bills has been on the rise, 
as have bankruptcies. A moderate 
slowing down in overall economic ac- 
tivity has developed and unemploy- 
ment has increased in some industries. 
This is part of the toll to be paid 
on the hard road to readjustment. 
The Government realizes the danger 
of pushing the retrenchment program 
too vigorously and the mild disinfla- 
tionary policy by no means has 
brought about a business depression 
or resulted in widespread social unrest. 


Program Producing Positive 
And Favorable Results 


On the whole, the program has 
been producing positive and favor- 
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Far East Conference 
Held in N. Y. 


Strengthening economic ties 
between the United States and 
Asia was the theme of a 2-day 
Far East Conference held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City on October 14-15 un- 
der the sponsorship of the Far 
East-America Council of Com- 
merce and Industry, Inc. 

The ambassadors of almost all 
of the Far Eastern countries 
were present and spoke on cur- 
rent economic topics of vital in- 
terest. Also participating were 
other top officials of countries in 
that area, U. S. Government offi- 
cials, and U. S. and Far Eastern 
businessmen. 

The conference was divided 
into four sessions, one each on 
the Philippines, Southeast Asia, 
South Asia, and Japan. Follow- 
ing the addresses at each session 
was a round table discussion in 
which a distinguished group of 
Government and business lead- 
ers participated as forum panel 
members. 

Since its beginning nearly 12 
years ago, the Far East-America 
Council has concentrated its ef- 
forts on furthering close rela- 
tions between Far Eastern gov- 
ernment and business represen- 
tatives and American industrial- 
ists and businessmen, at the 
same time working closely with 
U. S. Government agencies. It 
is the only trade association in 
this country devoting its entire 
resources to United States-Far 
East economic affairs. 











able results. Since February of this 
year wholesale prices have been 
declining slowly from the postwar 
peak recorded in that month. Imports 
now have tapered off from the very 
high levels of late 1953 and the first 
5 months of 1954. At the same time 
exports have registered moderate in- 
creases. Japan’s international pay- 
ments in June of this year showed a 
favorable balance for the first time in 
7 months and continued favorable in 
July and August, although this was 
partly due to temporary factors. 


The Japanese have made a good 
start, but there is much more to be 
done. Aside from reduction of pro- 
duction costs through monetary de- 
flation, cost reduction by further mod- 
ernization within Japanese industry 
also is required if Japan is to make 
a sound readjustment. In all too many 
cases, Japanese businessmen have not 
made an all-out effort to streamline 
their operations and cut costs of pro- 
duction. Instead, some of them have 
resorted to temporary and makeshift 
expedients such as dual pricing for the 


export and domestic markets, and, in 
many cases, through participation in 
the Government’s link system. A few 
have attempted to capitalize on the 
reputation of foreign competitors by 
imitating their well-known and ac- 
cepted products. These practices fail 
to remedy the basic difficulty—high 
production costs—and result, however 
unfairly, in ill will toward all Japa- 
nese traders. 


Foreign Capital and Technical 
Assistance Important 

The usual excuse for failure to mod- 
ernize is lack of capital. Here Ameri- 
can capital and technical know-how 
can play an important part. Over the 
past several years American invest- 
ment in Japan has not been large, 
and such investment as has been 
made has been mostly in the form 
of technical assistance contracts with 
various Japanese industries. Such 
contracts concluded between Japanese 
and American firms since June 1950 
total nearly 300 and account for about 
three-fourths of all foreign contracts 
negotiated by Japanese companies 
during that period. 

As desirable as technical assistance 
is, however, there are often cases 
where best results can be obtained 
only when American interests have an 
equity in the investment so that 
American managerial talents can be 
utilized to the fullest extent. Unfor- 
tunately, the Japanese Government 
has not been especially favorable to- 
ward such equity investment, but we 
are hopeful that the climate for this 
kind of investment will improve as 
the Japanese come to recognize the 
potential benefits to be gained. 

As far as merchandise trade is con- 
cerned, Japan already is our num- 
ber one export market in the Far East. 
On the other hand, Japan sells to us 
only about a third as much as it buys. 
The United States, with its tremen- 
dous purchasing power, can buy sig- 
nificantly more from Japan without 
adversely affecting the American 
economy. Of course, Japan would 
have to offer quality goods at com- 
petitive prices, which it is endeavor- 
ing to do. Japan also needs to improve 
its merchandising and packaging 
technique in order to meet the spe- 
cialized demands of the American 
market. 


United States Actions 4 
Benefit Japan in GATT 


On the broad front of tariffs the 
United States has been of consider- 
able assistance to Japan. Largely 
through our efforts, Japan last year 
obtained provisional accession to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, called GATT for short. Again 
this summer the United States strong- 
ly supported Japan’s request for an op- 
portunity to negotiate for permanent 
accession to GATT through tariff ne- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Exports to Europe, Imports From 


Latin America Rise 


U. S. nonmilitary exports to Western Europe, the Near East, and 
Africa advanced in the first half of 1954. This growth, together with 
relative stability in the trade with other areas, raised total U. S. com- 
mercial exports to $6.3 billion, the highest semiannual level in 2 years. 


mercial export surplus in U. S. for 

trade. Exclusive of military aid ship. 
ments, the excess of exports over im. 
ports was successively raised from g 


Exports to Latin America and the Far East, although showing little 


change from second-half 1953 levels, 
were also higher than in the earlier 
part of that year. Shipments to Can- 
ada, on the other hand, while sim- 
ilarly steady by comparison with the 
second half of 1953, were considerably 
below their peak in the first half. 

As in 1953, the American Republics, 
Western Europe, and Canada each ac- 
counted for about one-fourth of total 
nonmilitary exports from the United 
States. Canada’s share, however, re- 
cently has been somewhat smaller 
than the other two, whereas in 1953 
it was slightly larger. Changes from 





Foreign trade figures cited in this 
article (including tables) have been 
prepared by the U. S. Trade Statistics 
Section, International Economics 
Analysis Division, from basic data tab- 
ulated by the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 





1953 averages in the percentage shares 
going to the Far East, Africa, and the 
Near East, although all upward, have 
been relatively minor. 


Grant-aid shipments of military 
equipment and supplies—not included 
in the totals discussed above—con- 
tinued to go mainly to Western Eu- 
rope, although in considerably re- 
duced volume. At their peak in the 
first half of last year, grant-aid ex- 
ports for direct defense purposes ex- 
ceeded commercial exports to Euro- 
pean countries. Since then, they have 
been reduced to about two-fifths of the 
grand total of exports, both civilian 
and military, to that area—from $1.6 
billion in January-June 1953 to less 
than $1 billion in the last half year. 
Military-aid exports to other areas 
have amounted to $350-$400 million 
in each half year since 1952. 


Recent Import Trends Mixed 


In U. 8S. imports, increases in the 
value of merchandise coming from 
Latin America and Africa in the first 
half of 1954 were balanced by declines 
in purchases from Western Europe 
and from Canada. The total from all 
areas, at $5.2 billion, was virtually 
the same as that for the preceding 
half year. It compared much less 
favorably, however, with the $5.6 bil- 
lion total recorded for January- 
June 1953. Even the recently buoyant 
Latin American component fell 
slightly short of its level in that pe- 
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low of $0.5 billion in the first half of 
1953 to $0.9 billion in the second half 
and then to $1.1 billion in the folloy- 
ing 6-month interval. 


This rise was concentrated in trade 
with Western Europe and the Par 
East, where there were increases of 
about $300 million each in export bal- 
ances from the first half of 1953 t 
the first half of 1954. For Western 
Europe, this represented a doubling 
of the U.S. export surplus through ex- 
pansion of shipments to the are 
coupled with the drop in U. S. imports 
in the first half of 1954. 


In the Far East, similarly diverging 
movements in the trade took place 
during the latter part of 1953, chang- 
ing the composite picture there from 
a nearly balanced account to the larg- 
est deficit the area has had in mer- 
chandise trade with the United States 
since 1949. The export surplus with 
Japan, roughly matched by import 
surpluses with Southeast Asian coun- 
tries in the first half of 1953, was 
nearly twice as large in the first 6 
months of this year, while the excess 
of imports from Southeastern Asia 
was greatly reduced. 


Trade balances with other majo 
areas in the first half of 1954 differed 
less sharply from those reported 4 
year earlier. Both the excess of U.& 
exports over imports in trade with 
Canada and the U. S. import surpls 
in that with the Latin American Re 





riod, and imports from other major 
regions except Africa and the Near 
East were substantially lower than a 
year ago. 


The early 1954 upswing in imports 
from Latin America and Africa, 
coupled with the generally downward 
trend of those from other sources, 
raised the percentage shares of these 
two areas in total U. S. imports to 
their highest levels of recent years— 
nearly 35 percent for the American 
Republics and 7 percent for Africa. 
The percentage supplied by Western 
European countries, on the other 
hand, fell back to 19—the lowest pro- 
portion for that area since early 1952. 


There was also a moderate decline, 
by comparison with the year 1953, in 
the relative importance of imports 
from Canada, and purchases from the 
Far East, although about the same as 
in the second half of 1953, also con- 
stituted a lower percentage of the total 
than for last year as a whole. The 
latter area’s proportion of U. S. im- 
ports has been shrinking fairly 
steadily since the middle of 1951. 


Export Surplus With Europe Grows 


Generally divergent movements of 
exports and imports during the period 
since the middle of last year consider- 
ably increased the half-yearly com- 


Table 1.—U. S. Foreign Trade, by Areas 


[In millions of dollars] 


Excess of exports (+) 
Exports incl. reerports over imports (—) 


General imports 
1953 





Area 


~ 1953 


1954 1954 1953 _ 194 
First Second First First Second First First Second First 
half half half half half half half half halj 
ME AbWwhascccacceces 8.113 7,653 7,695 5,631 5,243 5,231 +2,482 +2410 +240 
RR epee ae 1,695 1,502 1,516 1,229 1,233 1,136 +466 +269 +380 
20 American Republics ..... 1,493 1,641 1,626 1,837 1,606 1,807 344 +35 —18 
Western Europe ............ 3,049 2,652 2,588 1,149 1,147 979 +1,900 +1,505 +168 
GQUMGP BTORD 6 occtscccscccccs 1,877 1,858 1,965 1,416 1,257 1,309 +461 +601 +656 
Total excluding 
military exports’ .. 6,146 6,110 6,347 5,631 5,242 5,231 +515 +867 +1,116 
EE savnc egies ae 1,695 1,502 1,516 1,229 1,233 1,136 +466 +269 +380 
20 American Republics? ... 1,493 1,641 1,626 1,837 1,606 1,807 -344 +35 —181 
Western Europe ............ 1,479 1,458 1,612 1,149 1,147 979 +330 +311 +63 
SIE onic coccessede 1,479 1,509 1,593 1,416 1,257 1,309 +63 +252 + 2% 
Excluding “special 
cafegory”’ exports* . 1,392 1,470 1,521 1,416 1,257 1,309 —24 +213 +22 
ED oles ews dines 897 1,010 1,012 886 736 730 +11 +274 282 
Western Asia ....... 142 127 149 96 109 92 +46 +18 +51 
BONO is Es occ keeee 256 248 276 304 289 350 —48 —41 —™ 





1 Export data exclude Department of Defense shipments of grant aid military equipment and 
supplies under the Mutual Security Program, except as noted. 

* Small amounts of supplies under the Mutual Security Program shipped to Latin Americad 
—— are not reported separately and therefore, have been deducted from the total # 
“other areas’”’. 

* “Special category’’ exports are mainly military end-use items and include commercial sales 
as well as grant-aid exports of selected classes of goods. MSP military exports are not reported 
separately for areas other than Western Europe. 


Nore: Data for leading individual countries appeared in the September 27, 1954, issue of For 
eign Commerce Weekly. 
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ublics, however, were considerably 
gmaller than in January-June 1953. 


European Demand Buoyant 


The outstanding development in 
y. 8. exports during the first half of 
1954 was the rise in sales to Western 
gurope to their highest level since the 
middle of 1952. There were increases 
from the preceding half year in pur- 
chases by a majority of countries in 
that area. 

These advances reflected not only 
the prevalence of generally favorable 
economic conditions in Europe, but 
giso, in some measure, the trend 
toward more liberal policies with 
respect to the use of dollar reserves 
by European countries whose financial 

tions have continued to improve. 
The provision of the Mutual Security 
Act for acceptance of foreign curren- 
cies in payment for surplus agricul- 
tural products was also one of the 
contributing factors. 


Total commercial exports to Western 
European countries were $133 million 
higher than in the first half of last 
year. There were very large increases 
in sales to the Netherlands and West 
Germany and relatively substantial, 
although much smaller, increases in 
those to Turkey, Spain, Finland, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland. 


Exports of oilseeds and edible and 
inedible fats and oils—going mainly 
to the Netherlands, West Germany, 
and the United Kingdom—rose from 
$42 million in the first half of last 
year to $119 million in January-June 
1954. Other commodities accounting 
for large parts of the increase in 
shipments to Europe were raw cotton, 
copper, automobiles and parts, and 
chemicals. Shipments of grains to 
the area, on the other hand, were 
much lower than a year before, and 
there was some decline in exports of 
industrial and electrical machinery. 
Tobacco sales to the United Kingdom 
also were lower, chiefly because of a 
shift in the time schedule of British 
bulk purchases. 

In exports to the Near East and 
Africa, the advance in the first half 
of 1954 stemmed partly from sizable 
shipments of trucks to Iran and trans- 
fers of tankers to Liberia. There were 
also relatively large increases in ex- 
ports of textile manufactures, chemi- 
cals, and steel mill products to the 
Union of South Africa. 


The levels of recent export sales to 
Latin America and the Far East rep- 
resented continuations of trade vol- 
umes reached in the latter part of 
1953. Exports to nearly all of the 
Latin American Republics, however, 
and particularly to Brazil, Colombia, 
and Mexico, were larger than in the 
first half of last year. In this area, 
where there has been considerable re- 
cent improvement in foreign-ex- 
Change positions and an easing of 
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previously severe restraints on imports 
in a few cases, increases in-purchases 
from the United States since mid-1953 
have been mainly in capital equipment 
—including tractors and industrial 
machinery, automobiles and parts, 
and railroad equipment—and in 
chemicals. 

The expansion in commercial export 
trade with the Far East after mid- 
1953 was very largely in shipments to 
Japan. Purchases of raw cotton 


financed by a loan from the U. S. 
Export-Import Bank, together with 
copper, steel, and industrial machin- 
ery, figured prominently in the ad- 
vance .- 

Canada was the only major market 
in which U. S. export sales contracted 
after mid-1953. To a considerable ex- 
tent, this reflected the fact that 
Canadian business activity, in con- 
trast to that in most industrial coun- 
tries except the United States, has 


Table 2.—U. S. Exports of Leading Commodities, by Areas ’ 
[Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


Commodity 1 and period Total 
Foodstuffs: 

January-June 1954 ........... 737. 

July-December 1953 .......... 807. 

January-June 1953 ........... 862 


Grains and preparations: 


January-June 1954 ........... 376 

July-December 1953 .......... 485: 

January-June 1953 ........... 573 
Cotton, unmanufactured: 

January-June 1954 ........... 433. 

July-December 1953 .......... 246. 

January-June 1953 ........... 274 


Inedible fats and oils, and oilseeds: 
January-June 1954 
July-December 1953 
January-June 1953 ........... 

Tobacco and manufactures: 


— 


— 
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January-June 1954 ........... 129. 
July-December 1953 .......... 234. 
January-June 1953 ........... 170 
Machinery * *: 
January-June 1954 ........... 1,326. 
July-December 1953 .......... 1,292. 
January-June 1953 ........... 1,449. 
Electrical apparatus: 
January-June 1954 ........... 304 
July-December 1953 .......... 303.6 
January-June 1953 ........... 339.8 
Industrial machinery: 
January-June 1954 ........... 742.7 
July-December 1953 .......... 734.1 
January-June 1953 ........... 807.8 
Office appliances: 
January-June 1954 ........... 46.0 
July-December 1953 .......... 44.2 
January-June 1953 ........... 43.1 
Agricultural implements: 
January-June 1954 ........... 73.2 
July-December 1953 .......... 59.7 
January-June 1953 ........... 78.7 
Tractors, parts and accessories: 
January-June 1954 .......... 143.5 
July-December 1953 .......... 134.3 
January-June 1953 ........... 166.0 
Automobiles, parts and accessories *: 
January-June 1954 ........... 566.7 
July-December 1953 .......... 441.6 
January-June 1953 ........... 521.4 
Chemicals and related products *: 
January-June 1954 ........... 467.8 
July-December 1953 .......... 419.6 
January-June 1953 ........... 380.4 
Textile manufactures 5: 
January-June 1954 .......... 313.1 
July-December 1953 .......... 317.5 
January-June 1953 ........... 4 
Iron and steel-mill products: 
January-June 1954 ........... 243.2 
July-December 1953 .......... 228.4 
January-June 1953 ........... 266.5 
Petroleum Products *: 
January-June 1954 ........... 218.0 
July-December 1953 .......... 237.1 
January-June 1953 ........... 260.7 
Coal and related products: 
January-June 1954 .........-. 130.6 
July-December 1953 .......... 186.6 
January-June 1953 ........... 159.4 
Copper and copper base alloys, 
semifabricated: 
January-June 1954 ........... 119.3 
July-December 1953 .........- 80.4 
January-June 1953 .........--. 36.2 
Other including total reexports *: 
January-June 1954 ........... 1,209.9 
July-December 1953 ........-- 1,144.4 
January-June 1953 ........... 1,063.2 


American Western Far Other 
Canada™ Republics Europe East 2 areas 

99.3 159.7 282.0 154.7 417 
88.1 211.2 220.2 234.3 53.8 
87.3 171.5 342.8 194.9 66.1 
13.5 66.1 160.6 118.4 17.7 
12.7 105.3 139.8 192.4 35.7 
9.0 81.7 280.9 152.7 48.9 
23.8 82 228.7 169.0 42 
16.1 3.1 1418 82.4 3.1 
24.8 3.1 165.8 179 3.1 
11.1 10.1 13.7 425 5.0 
15.0 8.6 72.0 42.7 44 
9.2 73 278 412 5.0 
1.6 11.4 68.7 33.0 149 
19 11.0 1612 44.3 15.8 
2.1 10.0 108.2 34.4 16.1 
396.0 398.3 235.8 171.8 1248 
364.7 394.8 235.9 173.2 123.5 
477.2 372.1 297.9 158.6 143.4 
97.4 103.7 416 36.1 25.4 
98.2 112.5 38.3 31.2 23.4 
120.0 103.9 53.6 36.0 26.3 
199.7 218.8 150.0 106.4 678 
185.0 210.6 160.3 107.0 12 
222.3 211.2 199.2 91.5 83.6 
10.5 10.8 16.8 5.5 24 
9.9 9.7 15.3 63 3.0 
9.3 9.6 16.4 5.1 2.7 
37.9 17.2 5.5 2.6 10.0 
30.5 16.7 3.0 45 5.0 
47.4 12.6 5.9 3.6 9.2 
45.3 43.6 17.2 18.5 189 
35.9 39.0 15.6 23.0 20.8 
74.1 30.9 19.1 20.8 21.1 
155.7 210.1 728 48.5 79.6 
122.9 166.9 44.4 479 59.5 
183.0 174.4 53.3 43.8 66.9 
93.4 171.0 111.4 62.6 29.4 
90.8 149.1 82.8 66.7 30.2 
96.8 134.0 67.3 58.1 242 
61.0 91.3 38.9 69.8 52.1 
58.1 94.0 41.1 86.2 38.1 
75.2 89.6 35.3 88.6 39.7 
77.3 61.3 52.0 33.2 19.4 
749 72.8 40.2 21.7 18.8 
93.1 83.0 51.5 24.3 146 
54.4 55.9 45.4 40.9 21.4 
$2.1 51.4 488 34.0 20.8 
T7A4 49.3 52.5 45.3 36.2 
73.3 83 35.5 13.3 2 
121.3 10.4 37.1 17.1 x 
95.3 9.4 36.7 17.5 5 
2.1 13.9 72.1 30.8 4 
48 79 48.4 18.6 7 
2.7 6.3 23.5 22 15 
368.9 337.5 245.4 141.7 116.4 
359.0 315.7 238.3 141.3 90.1 
371.9 314.3 189.4 110.2 114 





1 Commodity data are exports of U. S. merchandise. 
2 Includes Southern, Southeastern, and Eastern Asia, and Australia and other Oceania. 
° Excludes “special category’? commodities to which restrictions apply regarding publication 


of detailed statistics. 


4 Includes printing and bookbinding machinery in addition to the groups shown. 


5 Includes a small item of unmanufactured 


wool and hair. 
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tapered off from last year’s peak 
levels. 

With the exception of foodstuffs, 
few leading exports to Canada have 
been sustained at early 1953 rates. 
Shipments of industrial and electrical 
machinery, tractors and agricultural 
implements, automobiles and parts, 
textile manufactures steel, petrole- 
um, and coal were substantially lower 
from January through June 1954 than 
during the corresponding interval a 
year earlier. The last two of these 
items—the fuels—have been affected 
by increases in Canadian petroleum 
production capacity, as well as by the 
drop in requirements resulting from 
the slackening of industrial output in 
Canada. 


U.S.IlmportsFrom Major Areas 


MILLION DOLLARS 
1,000 [ 











NEAR EAST 
\ wt sone ania” 
200 + aaerr tS 
° Ce ce ee eg gf 
1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 
QUARTERLY $4-40-8 


It is only by comparison with the 
exceptional level of January-June 
1953, however, that U. S. exports to 
Canada appear low. Apart from that 
period, their semiannual rate has 
rather steadily approximated $1.5 bil- 
lion since the beginning of 1952. 


Price Rises Bolster Import Values 


Effects of the decline in U. S. im- 
port demand during the latter part of 
1953 and the early months of 1954 are 
apparent in the comparatively low 
level of imports from most areas in 
the first half of this year. Africa was 
the only region in which U. S. pur- 
chases during this period exceeded 
those in the corresponding period of 
1953, and this was due mainly to the 
price rise in cocoa. 

Imports from the Latin American 
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Republics showed the usual seasonal 
rise in coffee and sugar at the be- 
ginning of the year. Boosted further 
by the high prices of coffee and cocoa, 
they closely approached the total 
value of imports in the first half of 
last year. In volume, however, these 
purchases were not as large as in the 
earlier period. Quantities of coffee, 
most nonferrous metals, and wool 
were lower, while only petroleum from 
Venezuela and sugar from Cuba, 
among principal imports from the 
area, showed volume increases. 

The decline in U. 8. imports after 
mid-1953 affected the Far East to a 
greater degree, relatively, than any 
other area. U.S. purchases from that 
region dropped 17 percent during the 
second half of 1953 and fell further in 
the first quarter of 1954 to the lowest 
level in 4 years. Substantial recovery 
in the second quarter, however, kept 
the total for the first half of 1954 ap- 
proximately the same as for the im- 
mediately preceding half year. 

The second quarter advance in- 
cluded the seasonal increase in sugar 
imports from the Philippines as well 


f 
Table 3.—U. S. Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities, by Areas 
{Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


Commodity and period Total 
Coffee: 
January-June 1954 ............. 871.7 
July-December 1953 ............ 748.1 
January-June 1953 ............. 720.6 
Cane sugar: 
January-June 1954 ............. 257.4 
July-December 1953 ............. 180.7 
January-June 1953 ............. 245.4 
Other foodstuffs: 
January-June 1954 ............. 733.1 
July-December 1953 ............ 699.4 
January-June 1953 ..........+-. 697.4 
Crude rubber: 
January-June 1954 ............. 122.4 
July-December 1953 ............ 140.3 
January-June 1953 ............. 191.2 
Textile fibers and manufactures: 
January June 1954 ............. 391.5 
July-December 1953 ............ 417.0 
January-June 1953 ............. 509.3 
Wool, unmanufactured: 
January-June 1954 ............. 1172 
July-December 1953 ............ 121.4 
January-June 1953 ............. 174.2 
Nonferrous metals and ferroalloys: 
January-June 1954 ............. 754.7 
July-December 1953 ............ 767.8 
January-Jume 1953 ............. 894.6 
Iron and steel-mill products: 
January-June 1954 ............. 54.6 
July-December 1953 ............ 116.7 
January-June 1953 ............. 138.8 
Paper and paper materials: 
January-June 1954 ............. 450.3 
July-December 1953 ............ 473.3 
January-June 1953 ...........+.. 460.2 
Petroleum and products: 
January-June 1954 ............. 406.4 
July-December 1953 ............ 393.9 
January-June 1953 ............-. 367.9 
Machinery and vehicles: 
January-June 1954 ............- 189.9 
July-December 1953 ............ 152.8 
January-June 1953 ...........-- 200.2 
Chemicals and related products: 
January-Jume 1954 ..........++. 142.1 
July-December 1953 ............ 127.7 
January-June 1953 .........++.- 165.5 


Sawmill products: 
January-June 1954 ...........+- 98.6 
July-December 1953 


January-June 1953 .........+.+.. 117.8 
Other commodities: 
January-June 1954 ............. 805.4 
July-December 1953 ............ 877.5 
January-June 1953 ............. 857.1 
Imports for consumption, total: 
January-June 1954 ...........+-. 5,278.1 
July-December 1953 ............ 5,213.5 
January-June 1953 ...........+. 5,566.0 


1 Less than $50,000. 
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as modest increases in Tubber, 
wool, sheep and lamb skins, tung fish, 
silk, and a variety of Japanese many. 
factures. Values of most of the Ie 
ing items for the first 6 months y 
a whole, however, remained 
lower than in the first half of last year, 


The recent weakening of U. 8, de 
mand for foreign goods broke 
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W.German Output of 
Sporting Goods Up 


Western Germany and Berlin, 
second only to Japan as suppliers of 
sporting goods, toys, and games im- 

into the United States in 1953, 
also were a major source of supply for 
bicycles shipped to this country. 

Seventy to eighty thousand varie- 
ties of toys are now manufactured, 
gecording to a new trade list. Annual 
output of toys and games has in- 

steadily reaching a total value 
of 213 million German marks (1 Ger- 
man mark = approximately US$0.238) 
in 1953. Production of sporting goods 
rose to a value of 200 million German 
marks during the same period, an 
increase of 40 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. 

The industry has virtually regained 
its prewar position as one of the 
world’s leading suppliers of toys and 
games. The United States was the 
leading export market for toys and 
games, accounting for 19 per cent of 
total exports valued at 100.9 million 
German marks. 

Although total bicycle exports 
declined, exports to the United States 
were more than double the number 
in 1952. Many manufacturers are in- 
creasing production of bicycles 
equipped with auxiliary engines. 

A revised list of “Sporting Goods, 
Toys, and Games—-Manufacturers” is 
available for Western Germany and 
Berlin, at $1, from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
tign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
ey Department of Commerce Field 

ce. 





Egyptian Ministry Wants Bids 
On Water Supply Project 


The Egyptian Ministry of Municipal 
and Rural Affairs, Village Services 
Department, is inviting bids until No- 
vember 30 for the completion of a 
tural drinking water supply project. 
The work includes supply and erection 
of water works installations, pipe 
lines, and water towers. 


Bids must be submitted through an 
agent established in Egypt to the Di- 
rector General, Village Services De- 
partment, Ministry of Municipal and 
Rural Affairs, United Government 
Building, Tahreer Square, Cairo, and 
must be accompanied by a provisional 
deposit of 2 percent of the total value 
of the bid. 

Contract documents, including in- 
structions to bidders, general and 
technical conditions, specifications, 
description of works, and drawings, 
are available from the Cairo address 


at 50 Egyptian pounds per set, postage 
not included. 


October 18, 1954 


Projects in Netherlands, Italy, 
France Open fo U.S. Bidders 


New projects in Italy, the Netherlands, and France, totaling more 
than $1,375,000, have been opened to U. S. bidders under the inter- 
national competitive bidding procedure of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has an- 


nounced. 

Three of the projects, all at the 
naval base at La Spezia, Italy, are 
as follows: 

Construction of “Legora” pier, at 
an estimated cost of $320,000. Firms 
wanting to bid on this project should 
report their interest before October 
25 to Ministero della Difesa-Marina, 
Direzione Generale del Genio Militare, 
Longotevere delle Navi, Rome. 

Underground accommodations for a 
workshop at an estimated cost of 
$360,000, and underground accommo- 
dations for a power station at an esti- 
mated cost of $360,000. These two 
projects will be incorporated in one 
contract, and firms wanting to bid 
should report their interest before 
October 20 to Ministero della Difesa- 
Marina, Direzione Generale del Genio 
Militare, Longotevere delle Navi, 
Rome. 

Netherlands Projects 

The projects in the Netherlands in- 
volve the following: 

Construction of a peripheral con- 
crete road at Eindhoven airfield, total 
area 10,500 square meters, including 
necessary ground work. Estimated 
cost $45,000. 

Construction of a dispersal area 
with internal concrete road at Eind- 
hoven airfield. Estimated cost $4,000. 

Installation for active operation at 
Beek airfield of two diesel generators 
which are already at the site. Esti- 
mated cost $4,000. 

Construction of 14,460 meters of 
fencing, three access gates, and one 
main entrance, on and around D’Peel 
airfield. Estimated cost $40,000. 


No reporting dates for the Nether- 
lands projects are indicated, but pre- 
sumably firms wanting to bid should 
report their interest promptly to the 
Directoraat Gebouwen, Werken en 
Terreinen, Ministerie van Oorlog, 
Plein 4, The Hague. 


French Projects 

A project in France calls for con- 
struction of internal roads and a 
sewerage system at Strasbourg-Entz- 
heim airfield. Estimated cost $111,500. 

Two French projects are at the St. 
Simon-Clastres airfield, and involve 
construction of interior roads and a 
sewerage system at an estimated cost 
of approximately $50,000, and instal- 
lation of electricity at an estimated 
cost of approximately $33,000. 


Firms wanting to bid should report 





their interest—before the end of 1954 
on the first project and before Octo- 
ber 20 on the second and third proj- 
ects—to Secretariat d’Etct aux Forces 
Armees “Air”, Service de l’Infrastruc- 
ture, 26 boulevard Victor, Paris 
xXVeme. 


Firms wanting to bid on the fol- 
lowing 3 projects should contact the 
same organization, before November 1. 
These projects involve construction of 
three hangars to be located at the 
airfields of Chalons-Vatry, Brienne- 
le-Chateau, and Chenevieres. Cost of 
the projects is not given. 


Three new procurements by France, 
totaling an estimated $45,600, are as 
follows: 

Eight teletype machines, model 19, 
with rectifier table, relay lines and 
keys. Estimated cost approximately 
$35,000. 

Two teletype machines, model 15, 
with rectifier table, relay lines and 
keys. Estimated cost approximately 
$4,600. 


Four teletype machines, model 14, 
receiver, reperforator, printer with low 
table, and relay lines. Estimated cost 
approximately $6,000. 


Firms wanting to bid should report 
their interest before November 1 to 
Service Central du Material des Trans- 
missions, 51 bis blvd. de la Tour Mau- 
beurg, Paris VIIe. 


Potential bidders should furnish in- 
formation to the respective foreign 
government offices regarding compar- 
able work done for U. 8. Government 
agencies. A copy of this resume should 
be sent to the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., to permit prompt 
certification of interested firms to 
the appropriate foreign government 
office. 

A brochure describing the NATO 
international bidding program may 
be obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division or from 
any Department of Commerce Field 
Office. 





The 1954-55 cotton crops in Mexico 
will produce approximately 1,400,000 
bales (500 pounds gross), according to 
latest estimates, or 16 percent more 
than the 1953-54 crop of 1,200,000 
bales, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 
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India To Invite Bids 
On Dockyard Project 


The Government of India soon will 
invite bids from experienced contract- 
ing firms for carrying out contract No. 
2 for the development of the naval 
dockyard at Bombay. This project 
will include construction of a 600-foot 
long graving dock and a wharf and 
related works. 

A preliminary statement describing 
the work included in contract No. 2 is 
available upon request from the con- 
sulting engineers, Sir Alexander Gibb 
and Partners, Queen Anne’s Lodge, 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1, Eng- 
land. 

This statement is made available to 
contractors so that those desiring to 
bid may arrange to visit Bombay and 
obtain all essential information at the 
site, where a representative of the en- 
gineers may be consulted. 

Requests for the preliminary state- 
ment should include brief particulars 
of similar works ‘undertaken. Copies 
should be sent to Nagendra Singh, 
Esq., I. C. S., Joint Secretary, Minis- 
try of Defense, Defense Headquarters, 
New Delhi, India. 

The formal tender documents will 
be available during November and un- 
til December 15, from Sir Alexander 
Gibb and Partners. Applications for 
the documents must be accompanied 
by a deposit of £100 (£1—US$2.80) or 
1,300 rupees (1 rupee—US$0.21), which 
will be refunded upon submission by 
the contractor of a bona fide bid and 
return of the tender drawings. 

The closing date for bids is Febru- 
ary 28, 1955. They should be addressed 
to Maj. Gen. H. Williams, C.B., C. B. E., 
Engineer-in-Chief, Army Headquar- 
ters, New Delhi, India. 





U. S. Investment Wanted 
To Expand Turkish Plant 


Parksoy Brothers (Parksoy Limited 
Ortakligi), of Adana, Turkey, a firm 
which operates a cotton ginning and 
oil-pressing plant, invites American 
participation in connection with con- 
templated expansion of the enterprise. 

The firm considers that about $40,- 
000 worth of machinery from the 
United States would expand its single- 
stage cottonseed oil-pressing plant to 
recover an additional 40 percent of 
products, the residue of which is now 
being used for firing the boilers. 

The company also desires to install 
oil emulsifying equipment for marga- 
rine and cooking oil, machinery for 
which would cost about $400,000. The 
firm states that it has adequate fi- 
nances to match an American part- 
ner’s contribution of equipment and 
technical assistance. 

Interested parties are invited to 
communicate with Parksoy Brothers 
in Adana. 





Burma Invites Bids on 
Rice Bran Oil Plant 


The Director General, Indus- 
trial Development Corporation, 
an agency of the Burmese Gov- 
ernment, is inviting bids until 
November 15 for the supply, de- 
livery, erection, and initial op- 
eration of a plant to extract oil 
from rice bran by a continuous 
solvent process. 

The plant should have a work- 
ing capacity of 100 long tons of 
bran with 17 percent oil content 
per 24-hour day, and would be 
expected to produce about 14.25 
long tons of edible rice bran oil 
per day. Provision should also 
be made for refining the oil. 

A copy of the tender notice is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the Director General, Industrial 
Development Corporation, Ran- 
goon, Burma. 











Turkish Firm Seeks 
U. S. Participation 


Yako Benyes ve Ogullari Koll. Sti., 
a Turkish firm, is interested in collab- 
orating with an American firm in the 
establishment of a manufacturing en- 
terprise in any of the following fields: 
Electric and gas home appliances; 
insulating material; tools, dies, jigs, 
and fixtures; paper containers and 
wax paper; and mining. 

The company, for a number of years 
engaged in the import-export busi- 
ness, now proposes to divert its facil- 
ities and financial resources on a full 
scale to manufacturing, in connection 
with which American production ma- 
chinery and equipment, together with 
technical assistance for a minimum 
period of 1 or 2 years, are desired. 

The firm’s president, Victor Yasar 
Benyes, who has lived in the United 
States and claims a knowledge of 
American business methods, states 
that he will be glad to come to the 
United States to discuss his firm’s 
proposal upon the request of interested 
parties. 

Inquiries may be directed to the 
firm at Persembe Pazari, Arslan Han, 
Kat 3 No. 2-3, Galata, Istanbul, Tur- 
key. 





U. S. exports of dental instruments, 
equipment, supplies and parts totaled 
$5,322,000 in the first half of 1954, an 
increase of 35 percent over the value 
of $3,949,000 exported in the first half 
of last year. 


i, 


Japanese Visitor Seek 
Markets, Information 


Yoshitada Kudo, counselor of 
Hokkaido Sales Federation of Agri. 
cultural Cooperative Association, 
(HOKUREN), Sapporo, Ho 
Japan, is expected to arrive in 
United States on November 2 for 4 
visit of about 40 days. 

Mr. Kudo’s particular interests 
to investigate the possibilities fg 
marketing Irish potatoes, dried py- 
rethrum flowers, rape seeds, and 
permint oil; and to obtain informa. 
tion on farm machinery and imple. 
ments, agricultural techniques ul 
California, peat bogs for farming, ang 
prevention of noxious insects and Crop 
diseases. 

Mr. Kudo’s itinerary includes Ney 
York City, November 2-8; Philadel. 
phia, November 9; Washington, D. ¢, 
November 10-15; Chicago and Dear. 
born, November 17-24; Los Angeles 
November 26; San Francisco and Pal 
Alto, November 28-30; and Seatt 
December 1-3. 

He can be contacted at the following 
addresses: Peter Henderson Co.,, § 
Cortlandt Street, New York 7, N. Y.; ¥, 
Atlee Burpee Co., 18th Street at Hunt 
ing Park Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa; 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bu 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, Washington, D. C.; Interna 
tional Harvester Co., Harvester Build 
ing, Chicago 1, Ill.; Ford Motor Co, 
14300 Woodward Avenue, Highland 
Park, Mich., and Vaughan’s Seed (Co, 
601-609 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 





Construction Work Planned 
On Iraq‘s Drainage System 


Qualified and experienced contrat 
tors are invited by the Development 
Board of Iraq to submit bids until 
November 20 for the construction @ 
Mussaib branch drains situated 25 # 
50 kilometers east of Mussaib town. 

The work consists of the brand 
drains Nos. 1, 3, 5, 9, 14, 15, 17, & 
and 23; the upper part of the mai 
north drain; and escape drain No. @ 
of the Mussaib Drainage Project. 

Contract documents may be it 
spected at the offices of the Develop 
ment Board and the Directorat 
General of Irrigation in Baghdad; @ 
purchased from the Ministry of De 
velopment in Baghdad, upon pay 
ment of 20 Iraqi dinars to the Directa 
General of Legal Affairs and Com 
tracts, Ministry of Development { 
Iraqi dinar = US$2.80). This sum # 
not refundable. 

Bids must be accompanied by a cash 
deposit of 6,000 Iraqi dinars or a bank 
guaranty from any approved bank 
Iraq and should be submitted to the 
Directorate-General of Legal Affaits 
and Contracts, Baghdad. 
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Greece to Purchase 


Lubricants, Paints 


The Greek Government is in- 
yiting bids for the supply of the 
following: 

e2,500 kilograms of black paint 
containing bitumen (asphalt); 
6,000 kilograms of light gray 
paint to be used for painting 
lifting equipment of the Piraeus 
Port Authority, such as cranes 
and crane bridges; 200 kilograms 
of dissolvent mixture for the 
above colors. Bids will be ac- 
cepted until October 27 by the 
Piraeus Port Authority, Direc- 
torate of Technical Services, 
Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment, Piraeus. 

eLubricants, including lubri- 
eating oils, greases, ethyl, and 
petrolatum. Bids will be ac- 
cepted until October 29 by the 
Ministry of Finance, State Pro- 
curement Service, 29 Churchill 
Street, Athens. 

Specifications are available for 
review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or the 
Greek Foreign Trade Adminis- 
tration, 729 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. Requests 
should specify the item of in- 
terest. 











German Trade Official To 
Study Paper Bag Industry 


Karl Goetze, president of the Pa- 
pierbeutelverband e.V. (Association 
of West German Paper Bag Manufac- 
turers), Frankfort on the Main, Ger- 
many, visiting the United States dur- 
ing the latter part of October and 
early November, wishes to study pro- 
duction methods, use of new mate- 
rials, and sales organization of U. S. 
paper bag manufacturers. Mr. Goetze 
also would like to establish: contact 
with a U. S. organization similar to 
his own. 


Mr. Goetze’s itinerary includes Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Chicago, Washington, 
and New York City. His address while 
in this country is the Barbizon Plaza 
Hotel, 106 Central Park South, New 
York, N. Y. 





Bid Deadline Extended 


The Director General, Supplies and 
Disposals, New Delhi, India, has post- 
poned until December 10 the due date 
for bids covering one 30,000-kilowatt 
steam generating plant for the Basin 
Bridge Power Plant extension for 


October 18, 1954 


Pakistan To Purchase 


Cranes for Railways 


The Pakistan Ministry of Communi- 
cations is inviting bids for the supply 
of the following equipment for use on 
railways: 

eOne 30-ton, five 20-ton, and two 
10-ton broad gage (5’ 6”) cranes, com- 
plete with match trucks, for the North 
Western Railway. Bids will be accepted 
until November 22. 


eTwo broad gage (5’ 6”), 65-ton, 
diesel - powered, breakdown cranes, 
complete with match trucks, for the 
Pakistan Railways. Bids will be accept- 
ed until November 17. 


A copy of the bid invitation for each 
group of equipment is available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Complete bidding documents may be 
obtained from the Director General 
(Railways) , Railway Division, Ministry 
of Communications, Room No. 342, 2d 
floor, Multi-Storeyed Building, Adj. 
Assembly Building, Kings Way, Ka- 
rachi, Pakistan, at 50 rupees per set, 
which sum is not refundable (1 rupee 
=approximately US$0.30). 





Iraq To Buy Machinery for 
Pumping Station Project 


The Development Board of the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq is inviting bids until 
December 9 for the delivery and erec- 
tion of machinery for the pumping sta- 
tion near kilometer 33 in the south 
main drain of the Greater Musseyib 
Drainage Project. 

Contract documents and instructions 
for bidding may be inspected at the 
Embassy of Iraq, 2135 Wyoming Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; or pur- 
chased from the Directorate-General 
of Legal Affairs and Contracts, Minis- 
try of Development, Baghdad, Iraq, or 
the offices of Netherlands Engineering 
Consultants (NEDECO), 23 Lange 
Voorhout, The Hague, Netherlands, at 
5 Iraqi dinars or equivalent per set 
(1 Iraqi dinar=US$2.80). This fee is 
not refundable. 

Bids must be accompanied by a cash 
deposit of 1,000 Iraqi dinars or a bank 
guaranty from any approved bank in 
Iraq and should be submitted to the 
Directorate-General of Legal Affairs 
and Contracts, Baghdad. Bids will be 
accepted only from firms having pre- 
vious experience in projects of similar 
nature and size. 





Madras City. Bids must remain open 
for acceptance until April 10, 1955. 
The invitation to bid on this project 
was published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, September 6, 1954, page 14. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Metal Products: 


Canada—Lite Rite Products of Can- 
ada, Ltd. (maufacturer of cold 
cathode fluorescent lighting fixtures, 
equipment, and installations), 1141 
Pembina Highway, Winnipeg, is inter- 
ested in obtaining U. S. license for the 
manufacture in Canada of products 
made of sheet metal. Firm states it 
is in a position to consider any type 
of product since it has the financial 
backing to install new equipment and 
to expand plant facilites. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
egg em price lists, or sam- 

available in specific in- 
seanene as indicated by symbol 
(*), Om a loan basis, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. 8. eae ay “ot Commerce, 
Washington 25, 


Artificial Flowers: 


Japan—Seitaro Arai & Co., Ltd. (Arai 
Seitaro Shotem, Kabushiki Kaisha) 
(export merchant), Onoe-cho 1-chome, 
Naka-ku, Yokohama, wishes to ex- 
port direct artificial flowers. 


Art Objects: 


Denmark—Ole Brusendorff—Danish 
Art Export (export merchant), 3 
Pustervig, Copenhagen K, wishes to 
export direct or through agent plas- 
ter casts of ancient Egyptian and 
Greek art sculptures and reliefs, the 
originals of which are on display at 
the Carlsberg Sculpture Gallery in 
Copenhagen. Samples and price list 
available.* 


Bamboo Products: 


Japan—Seitaro Arai & Co., Ltd. (Arai 
Seitaro Shoten, Kabushiki Kaisha) 
(export merchant), Onoe-cho 1-chome, 
Naka-ku, Yokohama, wishes to export 
direct or through agent bamboo nurs- 
ery stakes. 

Bulbs: 


Japan—Seitaro Arai & Co., Ltd. (Arai 
Seitaro Shoten, Kabushiki Kaisha) 
(export merchant), Onoe-cho 1-chome, 
Naka-ku, Yokohama, wishes to export 
direct or through agent lily bulbs. 

Clothing and Accessories: 

Ecuador—Compania Arcentales 
Comercial Industrial (C.A.) (export- 
er), P.O. Box T, Guayaquil, wishes to 
export direct or through agent toquilla 
fiber (Panama straw) hats for men, 
women, and children; and handbags. 
Price list available.* 

Japan—Saito Shoji Kabushiki Kai- 
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Ceylon in Market 
To Buy Drugs 


Bids are invited until Novem- 
ber 2 by the Government of 
Ceylon for the supply of 3 mil- 
lion tablets of sulfaguanadine 
and 1 million tablets of sulfa- 
diazine, required by the Director 
of Health Services. 


A copy of the bid invitation is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Bids should be sent direct to 
the Chairman, Tender Board, 


Ministry of Health, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 











sha (Saito Trading Co., Ltd.) (export 
merchant), No. 222 Yamashita-cho, 
Naka-ku, Yokohama, wishes to export 
direct or through agent printed silk 
Habutae scarfs, 6 m/m., 32” x 35”, with 
hand-rolled edges. 


Electric Bulbs: 


Japan—Seitaro Arai & Co., Ltd. (Arai 
Seitaro Shoten, Kabushiki Kaisha) 
(export merchant), Onoe-cho 1-chome, 
Naka-ku, Yokohama, wishes to export 
direct electric bulbs for Christmas 


trees. 

Feathers: 

Germany—Guenter Ettling, Federn- 
verwertung (manufacturer), Hof bei 


Cham/Opf., Bavaria, wishes to export 
direct fancy feathers, dyed and de- 
colorized, for carnivals, feather fans, 
feather ball point pens for advertis- 
ing and decorative purposes, etc. Sam- 
ples available.* 

Filter Materials: 

Germany—Carl Loesch, Wasserreini- 
gungsanlagen (manufacturer), Hinter 
der Mauer, Kempenich/Eifel, wishes to 
export direct filter material for the 
purifying of water. Literature, in 
German, available.* 


Handicrait: 


British East Africa—Jethalal Stores 
(exporter, importer, wholesaler), P. O. 
Box 920, Mombasa, Kenya, wishes to 
export direct East African wood carv- 
ings. Photograph and price list avail- 
able.* 

Ecuador—Compania Arcentales 
Comercial Industrial (C.A.) (export- 
er), P. O. Box T, Guayaquil, wishes to 
export direct or through agent ciga- 
rette cases, shopping bags, wooden- 
ware, 
merchandise. Price list available.* 

Germany—Kurt Laessker (manufac- 


and other native Ecuadoran. 


turer), 18 Sofienstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
wishes to export direct wooden handi- 
craft articles, such as table and port- 
able lamps, candlesticks, tea _ sets, 
smoking sets, jewelry and other boxes, 
small furniture, plates, cups, bowls, 
and antique art objects. 
Loofah: 


Japan—Seitaro Arai & Co., Ltd. (Arai 
Seitaro Shoten, Kabushiki Kaisha) 
(export merchant), Onoe-cho 1- 
chome, Naka-ku, Yokohama, wishes to 
export direct loofah. 


Textiles: 


Germany—Peter August Luecken- 
haus (manufacturer), 14 Hatzfelder- 
strasse, Suppertal-Barmen, wishes to 
export direct or through agent all 
kinds of lining, blouse and other cloth- 
ing, and perion materials. 


Toilet Goods: 


Union of South Africa—Alex Brick 
& Co., (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturing 
chemists), 367 Pretorius St., P.O. Box 
141, Pretoria, Transvaal, wishes to 
export direct perfumes, eye shadow, 
rouge, “Panomasque” powder base, 
face powder, hand lotion, shampoo, 
deodorants, and hair tonic. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Feathers: 


Germany—Guenter Ettling, Federn- 
verwertung (manufacturer of fancy 
feathers), Hof bei Cham/Opf., Ba- 
varia, wishes to purchase direct as- 
sorted and unsorted turkey feathers. 


Foodstuffs: 


Japan—Seitaro Arai & Co., Ltd. (Arai 
Seitaro Shoten K.K.) (importing dis- 
tributor), Onoe-cho 1-chome, Naka- 
ku, Yokohama, wishes to purchase di- 
rect first-quality cocoa powder, 50 
tons annually; and all types of coffee 
beans, 60 tons annually. 


Machinery: 


Egypt—Alexandre Debbas (import- 
ing distributor and manufacturer’s 
agent), P.O. Box 1952, Cairo, wishes 
to purchase direct machinery for the 
following: Splitting fats into fatty 
acids and glycerin; distillation of 
crude fatty acids resulting from the 
splitting process; hydrogenation of 
fats, edible and industrial; manufac- 
turing flake and powdered soaps; and 
manufacturing detergents. 


Steel Wool: 


Japan—Takara Tsusho K.K. (Takara 
Tsusho, Ltd.) (importing distributor), 
No. 9, Takaracho 1-chome, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to purchase direct steel 
wool. 








—, 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 
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Asbestos Fiber: 


New Zealand—John Stern & Co,, Lig 
(manufacturer’s agent and importer), 
120 Adelaide Road, Wellington, witha 
to represent manufacturer or many. 
facturer’s sole export agent for gs. 
bestos fiber. Firm is not interested 
agency from general exporters. 


Builders’ Supplies: 


Australia—Hubert Stokes & Co. (im. 
porter, exporter, agent), 74 Castle 
reagh St., Sydney, N. SW., wishes t 
obtain agencies for all types of builg 
ers’ supplies except wall and flog 
tiles and sanitary ware. 

Chemicals: 


New Zealand—John Stern & Co.,, Lig 
(manufacturer’s agent and importer), 
120 Adelaide Road, Wellington, wishes 
to represent manufacturer or man. 
facturer’s sole export agent for car. 
bon black (excluding acetylene black), 
titanium dioxide, calcium carbide, 
sulfur (other than collodial sulfu) 
crude and in bulk, and plastic mold 
ing powder. Firm is not interested f 
agency from general exporters. 

Clothing and Accessories: 

Netherlands — Firma J. Buzagh 
(manufacturer’s agent), 29 den Tex- 


straat, Amsterdam, wishes to obtain 
agency for gloves. 

Cocoa Products and Waste: 

Netherlands—C. W. M. Heslenfel 
(manufacturer’s agent, commissign 
merchant, broker), 81 Keizersgracht 
Amsterdam, wishes to obtain ageng 
for cocoa waste and cocoa products 

Foodstuffs: 


Netherlands—C. W. M. Heslenfeld 
(manufacturer’s agent, commissia 
merchant, broker), 81 Keizersgracht, 
Amsterdam, wishes to obtain agency 
for cocoa beans. 

New Zealand—John Stern & Co., Lid 
(manufacturer’s agent and importer), 
120 Adelaide Road, Wellington, wishe 
to represent processor or processor’ 
sole export agent for canned and pre 
served fish and dried prunes. Fim 
is not interested in agencies from 
general exporters. 


Forest Products: 


New Zealand—John Stern & Co., Lid 
(manufacturer’s agent and importer), 
120 Adelaide Road, Wellington, wishes 
to represent manufacturers or man 
facturer’s sole export agent for hard 
wood timber, round logs, unworked; 
wooden casks in shook form, white oak 
and hard fir only; wooden match 
splints; and veneers of Port Orford 
cedar or Douglas-fir for electric stor 
age battery separators. Firm is not in- 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Sh 


terested in agencies from/general ex- 
rs. 


Leather and Leather Goods: 


Netherlands — Firma J. Buzaglo 
(manufacturer’s agent), 29 den Tex- 
straat, Amsterdam, wishes to obtain 

cy for leather goods. 

New Zealand—John Stern & Co., Ltd. 

ufacturer’s agent and importer), 
120 Adelaide Road, Wellington, wishes 
to represent manufacturer or manu- 
facturer’s sole export agent for patent 
jeathers. Firm is not interested in 
agency from general exporters. 


Metals: 

New Zealand—John Stern & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent and importer), 
120 Adelaide Road, Wellington, wishes 
to represent manufacturers or manu- 
facturer’s sole export agent for cop- 
per, iron, lead, tin, and other metals 
(except copper based alloys, type 
metal, and gold) in billets, blooms, 
ingots, or pigs—particularly zinc alloy 
for die castings equivalent to Mazak 
3 or Zamak 3; aluminum ingots for die 
castings in pure aluminum and alter- 
natively in 50% aluminum and 50% 
silicon, primary aluminum silicon alloy 
for die casting, 10%-12% silicon, bal- 
ance aluminum; 99.9% pure electro- 
lytic copper ingots. Also, steel, brass, 
aluminum, and copper shafting, plain 
rolled or plain turned, but otherwise 
unwrought; and copper, brass, and 
aluminum tubings. Firm is not inter- 
ested in agencies from general ex- 
porters. 

Naval Stores: 

New Zealand—John Stern & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent and importer), 
120 Adelaide Road, Wellington, wishes 
to represent producer or producer’s 
sole export agent for turpentine and 
turpentine substitutes. Firm is not in- 
terested in agency from general ex- 
porters. 


Notions: 

Denmark—P. Kabell’s Glasemballage 
A/S (importer and commission mer- 
chant), Lydersvej, Frihavnen, Copen- 
hagen O, wishes to obtain agency for 
10” and 12” plastic zippers. 

Oils: 

New Zealand—John Stern & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent and importer), 





Thailand in Need of 
Passenger Bogies 


Bids are invited until Decem- 
ber 2 by the State Railways of 
Thailand for the supply of pas- 
Senger bogies. 

Details and specifications are | 
available at the Stores Division, 
State Railways of Thailand, 
Bangkok, Thailand, at 500 baht 
(about US$25) per set. 
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120 Adelaide Road, Wellington, wishes 
to represent manufacturer or manu- 
facturer’s sole export agent for oils, 
including mineral lubricating oil; also, 
soy bean oil. Firm is not interested 
in agencies from general exporters. 


Paints and Colors: 


New Zealand—John Stern & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent and importer), 
120 Adelaide Road, Wellington, wishes 
to represent manufacturer or manu- 
facturer’s sole export agent for paints 
and dry colors. Firm is not interested 
in agency from general exporters. 


Paper Products: 


Canada—Paper Agencies Ltd. (com- 
mission merchant, sales agent), Odeon 
Blidg., Winnipeg, wishes to obtain 
agency for paper cartons and con- 
tainers, flexible packaging, and paper 
cups. 

Services: 


Germany—Walter Haas (marketing 
adviser and promoter), 29 Ameisen- 
bergstrasse, Stuttgart, offers his serv- 
ices to American firms who are: In- 
experienced in selling in the German 
market but who desire to export goods 
to West Germany; dissatisfied with 
their present sales in West Germany; 
interested in conducting large scale 
advertising campaigns for their prod- 
ucts in West Germany; and/or in- 
terested in hiring and training sales 
personnel for the West German 
market. 

Mr. Haas is prepared to advise 
American firms on the following 
topics: Type of advertising best suited 
to arouse consumer interest in West 
Germany; market research and mar- 
ket conditions; organization and plan- 
ning of sales and marketing pro- 
cedures; and training and hiring of 
sales personnel. 


Shoe Findings and Materials: 

New Zealand—John Stern & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent and importer), 
120 Adelaide Road, Wellington, wishes 
to represent manufacturer or manu- 
facturer’s sole export agent for shoe- 
maker’s bindings and beading, nails, 
pegs, rivets, and tacks. Firm is not 
interested in agency from general ex- 
porters. 


Tools: 


Australia—Hubert Stokes & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, agent), 74 Castle- 
reagh St., Sydney, N. SW., is interested 
in obtaining agencies for electrical 
and other specialty tools for use in 
the building trade. 

Waxes: 

New Zealand—John Stern & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent and importer), 
120 Adelaide Road, Wellington, wishes 
to represent manufacturer or manu- 
facturer’s sole export agent for car- 
nauba and ouricury waxes. Firm is 
not interested in agency from general 
exporters. 


Wire: 

New Zealand—John Stern & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer’s agent and importer), 
120 Adelaide Road, Wellington, wishes 
to represent manufacturer or manu- 
facturer’s sole export agent for gal- 
vanized wire netting and woven metal 
wire made from wire of 18 s.w.g. or 
lighter. Firm is not interested in 
agency from general exporters. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Germany—Mrs. Annemarie _ Brune, 
representing Carl Brune jr. (manu- 
facturer and exporter of table cl ‘ 
lingerie, blouses, and bed linen), 264 
P.O. Box, 4 Theesenerstrasse, Bielefeld, 
wishes to visit U. S. manufacturers 
of high-quality lingerie, blouses, bed 
linen, table cloths, and to investigate 
the sales possibilities for her firm’s 
products in the American market. 
Scheduled to arrive October 24, via — 
New York, for a visit of 3 or 4 weeks. 
U. S. address: Hotel Statler, 7th Ave. 
and 33d St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and other large cities. 

Netherlands—J. H. Klein, represent- 
ing Handelsonderneming Norbenel 
(importer of general merchandise, 
exporter), 172 Frankenslag, The 
Hague, is interested in general mer- 
chandise, and wishes to investigate 
the sales possibilities in the United 
States for Netherlands-made alumi- 
hum and tin products, either ready- 
made or specially ordered. Was sched- 
uled to arrive early in October, via 
New York, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o William H. Muller 
Shipping Corp., 50 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Philadelphia. 

Pakistan—Malik Mohd Ismail, repre- 
senting Western Trades Co. (importer 
of chemicals, dyes, medicines, electri- 
cal goods, paints, and varnishes), 38 
Lakshmi Bldg., Bunder Road, Karachi, 
is interested in contacting American 
manufacturers of pharmaceuticals. He 
also wishes to discuss with interested 
American business firms the possi- 
bility of establishing a pharmaceutical 
industry in Pakistan. Was scheduled 
to arrive October 5, via New York, for 
a visit of 2 or 3 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o American Express Co., 65 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City and other principal cities. 

Sweden—Gunnar Perbo, represent- 
ing AB. C. H. Heurlin (importer and 
sales agent), 15 Malartorget, Stock- 
holm, is interested in canned, dried, 
and fresh fruits. Was scheduled to 
arrive September 28, via New York, 
for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o California Packing Corp., 215 Fre- 

mont, San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: 
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New York, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Yakima 
(Wash.). 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by 
domiciled in the United States 
from this Division and from De- 
partment of Commerce Field Of- 
fices. The price is $1 a list for each 


country. 
Most of these lists are new pref- 


follow each title for which such 
data are available. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Turkey.—Practically all air-condition- 
ing equipment is imported. Items in 
greatest demand are refrigeration 
controls, compressors, copper tubing, 
sheet metal, and electric motors and 
fans. Leading suppliers are Western 
Germany, Denmark, and Great Brit- 
ain. American products are consid- 
ered superior in quality but the acute 
scarcity of dollar exchange limits im- 
ports from the United States. 

Imports of air-conditioning and ice- 
manufacturing equipment in 1952 were 
valued at 4,075,584 Turkish lira (1 
Turkish lira—US$0.357, official rate). 
Similar imports for the first 8 months 
of 1953 amounted to 1,730,196 Turkish 
lira. Imports of refrigerators in 1952 
amounted to 10,235,249 Turkish lira 
compared with 6,282,532 for the first 
8 months of 1953. The majority of 
refrigerator imports in the latter 
period came from Israel, Great Britain, 
and the United States. 


Alcoholic Beverage Importers and 
Dealers—Republic of Panama.—IiIm- 
ports of alcoholic beverages come 
principally from the United Kingdom, 
France, the United States, and Italy. 
These imports were valued at $1,259,- 
284 in 1952. Although import duties 
on most alcoholic beverages are very 
high to protect the national liquor 
industry, there are no restrictions on 
their importation. Dollar currency 
circulates freely throughout the 
country. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Spain.—Although sev- 
eral hundred firms produce or process 
glass in one form or another, most of 
these firms are small artisans or 
shops producing fancy and decorative 
glassware. Domestic production in 
1953, in metric tons, was reported as 
follows: Plate glass, 28,737; other flat 
glass, 3,500; glass containers, 108,800; 
tableware, 34,367; glass hollow ware, 
4,423; glass fiber, 1,320; and insulators 
and other molded pieces, 3,380. 


Spanish exports of glass products 
amounted to approximately 9,000 tons 
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in 1953, principally to Central and 
South America and the Middle East. 
Exports to Canada have been de- 
veloped. Imports of glassware 
amounted to approximately 800 tons 
in 1953 and consisted principally of 
special laboratory equipment and fine 
crystal from France, Germany, and 
Belgium. All imports and exports 
are subject to license and rigid for- 
eign exchange controls. 

Office Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Turkey.—Turkey 
is almost entirely dependent on im- 
ports except for steel office furniture 
for which there is a limited market. 
Leading foreign sources of imported 
office supplies are Czechoslovakia, 
West Germany, Yugoslavia, and the 
Scandinavian countries. The current 
scarcity of dollar exchange has 
drastically curtailed the volume of 
such imports from the United States. 

A State supply office has been 
created and is responsible for pro- 
viding office equipment and supplies 
to Government agencies. Under a new 
Tariff Law, effective June 7, 1954, im- 
port duties are expected to be in gen- 
eral from 15 to 20 percent higher than 
under the previous system. 

Radio and Television Equipment and 
Components Importers and Dealers— 
Brazil.—Domestic output of radio re- 
ceiving sets in 1953 totaled 600,000 
units. Market demand for the home 
type of radio is estimated at approxi- 
mately 700,000 units annually. 


Imports of radios and radio equip- 
ment, including radio and other com- 
munication equipment in general, to- 
taled 155 million cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro 
=approximately US$0.054, legal rate) 
in 1953, compared with 383 million in 
1952. The decrease primarily was the 
result of stringent import restrictions. 
The United States ranked first in 1953, 
supplying about 63 million cruzeiros’ 
worth of the total value. Other im- 
portant suppliers were the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and Germany. 


Imports of radios and radio equip- 
ment in general are not prohibited 
under the new import system. How- 
ever, all importers are required to 
purchase the necessary exchange com- 
mitment certificates before requesting 
import licenses. 


Radio Equipment and Components 
Importers and Dealers—Ecuador.—No 
radio equipment and components are 
manufactured, nor is such production 
planned. Imports in 1953, almost 50 
percent of which was supplied by the 
United States, totaled $501,653. Ger- 
many and the Netherlands provided 
approximately 30 percent, and Eng- 
land, Belgium, and Sweden, 20 per- 
cent. 

Since many rural communities have 
no electric power facilities, purchases 
of radio equipment in those areas are 
somewhat restricted. Completion of 
the projected national electrification 
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program should result in an ine 
market for such goods. Television js 
not available nor is such reception 
foreseen immediately. 

Import permits are required. Ragjg 
equipment and components are p 
on List II, the luxury items classifigg. 
tion of the Ecuadoran Exchange Lay 
and a higher free-market exchangs 
rate applies to their purchase. 


Radio Equipment and Components 
Importers and Dealers — Egypt. —Np 
radio equipment and radio compo. 
nents industry exists, consequently 
the country’s entire requirements ar 
imported. Egypt imported 85,557 ra. 
dio receiving sets and 586 radio. 
phonographs in 1953. 


Radio sets and components may be 
imported from the United States o 
the basis of premium exchange rate, 
However, because of strong competi- 
tion from manufacturers in 
the quantity imported from the United 
States is comparatively small. Radio 
transmitting is conducted only by the 
Egyptian Government. Television re- 
ception is not available. 





New Income... 
(Continued from Page 11) 


eWritten documents in support of 
all these transactions. 


eA stockbook, in addition to the 
other books and documents which 
should be kept, as indicated above, in 
which various companies should reg- 
ister the movement of articles and 
their quantity and kind. This regula- 
tion applies to companies whose only 
activity is wholesale trade; and com- 
panies, whatever their activity may be, 
which have a capital of E£10,000 or 
more and a turnover of E£30,000 or 
more a year or which employ 3 
workers or more, according to the 
final assessment or according to the 
company’s final declaration, the high- 
est to be taken into consideration; 
and companies having a turnover ex- 
ceeding E£10,000 and less than E£30,- 
000, according to the final assessment 
or according to the company’s final 
declaration, the highest to be taken 
into consideration, which may keep a 
stockbook or follow a system approved 
by the accountant. 


Companies should keep the stock- 
book in effect from the first financial 
year following the effective date, 
September 6, 1954, of the new order. 





World production of green coffee 
for the marketing year 1954-55 is fore- 
cast at 41.7 million bags of 132,276 
pounds each, compared with 41.4 mil- 
lion bags for 1953-54, and 40.8 million 
bags for 1952-53, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. 





The 1954-55 forecast exceeds the 
postwar average of 36.9 million bags 
by 13 percent, and is slightly larger 
ae the prewar average of 41.6 million 

ags. 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 








[CommoDiTY NOTES 


French motor vehicle exports in 
July 1954 numbered 11,366, as com- 
with 13,353 in June 1954 and 
10,782 in July 1953. In the first 7 
months of 1954 vehicle exports totaled 
94,147 units, as against 64,552 for the 
corresponding period of 1953. 





There were 12,522,520 radios and 40,- 
980 television receiving sets registered 
in the German Federal Republic and 
West Berlin as of August 1, 1954. 





High-fidelity tape recordings have 
peen developed by the Gramophone 
Co., a subsidiary of Electric and Musi- 
cal Industries, United Kingdom. 
These tapes will be actual copies of 
the original master tapes made in the 
recording studio and will be available 
from record dealers. 





A dealer in Salonica, Greece, has 
received 35 Russian passenger cars and 
has 70 additional units on order. The 
f. 0. b. prices of the vehicles report- 
edly are as follows: Moskvich, $665; 
and Pobeda, $1,268. 





The Italian Fiat Co. is developing a 
low-priced 4-passenger car, according 
to reports circulating in the industry. 
The new car will have a 4-cylinder en- 
gine located in the rear and will sell 
for about 600,000 lire (US$960), mak- 
ing it larger, more powerful, and 
cheaper than the present low-priced 
2-passenger Fiat, Topolino. 





Capetown tanneries are busy, al- 
though still hampered by a shortage 
of lightweight hides. The situation is 
beginning to affect the footwear in- 
dustry, which has been completing 
existing orders. Heavy hides, on the 
other hand, are plentiful——Cons. Gen., 
Capetown. 





U. S. Faces Competition for 
Syrian Pesticide Market 


Sixty percent of Syria’s 1953 imports 
of pesticides for agriculture and pub- 
lic health uses were supplied by the 
United States. 

Competition from European sup- 
pliers already is evident, however, 
and U. S. manufacturers may have to 
extend their terms of credit and in- 
crease promotional activities to retain 
the Syrian market. 

Syrian consumption of pesticides in 
1953 totaled slightly over 1,000 metric 
tons, 600 of which were sulfur. Twice 


| 8 much is expected to be used by 


1960. 
Nicotine sulfate, with an output of 


2,600 pounds a year, is the only pesti- 
cide produced in Syria. 
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Natural Rubber Production Rises 


World production of natural rubber 
in August 1954, as estimated by the 
Secretariat of the International Rub- 
ber Study Group, amounted to 150,000 
long tons, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce has announced. 

Production in August 1953 was 145,- 
000 tons. Output in the first 8 months 
of 1954 was placed at 1,135,000 tons, 
up slightly from the 1,122,500 tons 
estimated for the comparable period a 
year ago. 

World consumption of natural rub- 
ber in August was estimated at 125,000 
tons, compared with 115,000 tons in 
August 1953. Consumption in the first 
8 months of 1954 totaled 1,102,500 tons, 
as against 1,060,000 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1953. 

Imports of natural rubber into 
Russia and China, included in these 
consumption figures, were estimated 
at 8,875 tons for August 1954, 2,000 
tons for August 1953, 40,375 tons for 
January-August 1954, and 79,850 tons 
for January-August 1953. 

Up 2,500 tons from the December 
31, 1953, position, world stocks of nat- 
ural rubber at the end of August were 
estimated at 832,500 tons. This total 
amount consisted of 257,500 tons in 
producing countries, 410,000 tons in 
consuming countries exclusive of 
Russian and Chinese stocks and Gov- 
ernment stocks in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France; 
and 165,000 tons afloat. 

World synthetic rubber figures, ex- 


indonesian ‘53 Hide, Skin 
Output Totals 4 Million 


Indonesian hide and skin produc- 
tion in 1953 amounted to more than 4 
million units, according to official esti- 
mates. 


Of this amount, 1,937,000 were goat- 
skins 800,000 cattlehides, 770,000 
sheepskins, 490,000 buffalohides, and 
95,000 horsehides. 


Buffalohides comprised the larger 
part of Indonesian hide and skin ex- 
ports, amounting to 77.8 metric tons, 
of which 491.4 tons were purchased by 
the Netherlands and 97.3 by the 
United States. 

Goatskin exports totaled 274.6 met- 
ric tons, of which the United States 
and the Netherlands, the largest for- 
eign purchasers, obtained 113.8 and 
86.5 metric tons, respectively. 

Exports of cattlehides amounted to 
230.9 metric tons, of which Japan ob- 
tained 201.1 tons and the Netherlands 
21.1. 

U. S. importers purchased 5.4 metric 
tons of the 9.6 metric tons of deerskins 
shipments, and of the 13.7 metric tons 
of snakeskins exported, 9 went to the 
Netherlands. 





cluding Russian, for August 1954 were 
as follows: Production 55,000 tons; 
consumption, 47,500 tons; end-of- 
month stocks, 195,000 tons, down 5,000 
tons from the December 31, 1953, po- 
sition. In August a year ago, output 
was 75,361 tons, and consumption 
65,000 tons. In January-August 1954, 
production was 460,000 tons, and con- 
sumption 462,500 tons. In January- 
August 1953, the figures were 669,919 
tons and 620,000 tons, respectively. 

World consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber in the first 8 months 
of 1954, totaled 1,565,000 tons, as 
against 1,680,000 tons in the similar 
period of 1953. Consumption in the 
United States declined to 781,486 tons 
from 939,060 tons, but foreign con- 
sumption, excluding Russia and China, 
increased sharply to 743,100 tons from 
661,100 tons. 





Household Appliances in 
Heavy Demand in Britain 


Appliance manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom are finding it difficult 
to keep pace with the volume of 
orders from retailers which followed 
the abolition of restrictions on hire- 
purchase trading several weeks ago, 
according to press reports. 

Stocks of several types of appliances 
have been exhausted and goods are 
being delivered direct from production 
lines to retailers. Many companies 
are working to capacity. 

Deliveries of household refrigerators 
to the domestic market in the second 
quarter of 1954 were 23 percent and 
exports 20 percent greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1953. 
Vacuum cleaner and washing machine 
output and exports also were substan- 
tially above the corresponding period 
of 1953, as were sales of electric irons 
and kettles, gas and electric ranges, 
and gas and electric water heaters. 





Cuban Firms Begin Output 


Of Kid Suede Leathers 


Two firms in Havana have begun 
production of kid suede leathers for 
shoe uppers. 

Goatskins of domestic and foreign 
origin are used, the latter from 
Colombia, Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
and Jamaica. Only 3,000 goatskins 
were processed during the year 1953, 
but by the close of the first half of 
1954, this production had increased 
to 18,000. 

Producers hope to reach an annual 
production goal of more than 100,000 
skins. However, because of competi- 
tion of imported, especially Mexican, 
suede leathers, the outlook is not con- 
sidered promising. 











WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





ai Books 
“ Reports 


FOA-Financed Commodity Procure- 
ment. Washington, D. C. Foreign 
Operations Administration. August 
1954. 27 pp. Free. 


This pamphlet explains briefly how 
buying is done through U. S. Govern- 
ment agencies, foreign government 
agencies in the United States and 
abroad, private importers abroad, 
U. S. Operations Missions, or general 
contractors. Methods of buying in 
several cooperating countries are also 
described, and names and addresses 
of some of the more active foreign 
purchasing agencies are given. 

Other chapters deal with FOA 
financing procedure and procurement 
information bulletins, the Contact 
Clearing House Service, and answers 
to some of the questions most fre- 
quently asked by American business- 
men. 

The pamphlet may be obtained upon 
request from the Office of Small 
Business, Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. 


A Door to the Present. By James D. 
Calderwood and Laurence De Rycke. 
International Development Place- 
ment Association, Inc., 345 East 46th 
Street, New York City. 1954. 39 pp. 
35 cents. 


A nontechnical discussion of the 
whys and wherefores of technical as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries, 
which the authors cite as “one of the 
most hopeful programs in the free 
world today.” 

The pamphlet defines the nature 
and scope of the problem of under- 
developed areas; shows why this prob- 
lem is particularly significant at this 
time; outlines programs developed by 
the United Nations, the United States, 
and other governments; and analyzes 
some of the principal issues that must 
be faced in the immediate future, and 
considers policy alternatives in the 
light of possible world political and 
economic developments. 


Brazil: People and Institutions. By 
T. Lynn Smith. Baton Rouge, La. 
Louisiana State University Press, 
1954. 704 pp. $7.50. 


A comprehensive study of Brazil’s 
population and social structure, this 
book, first published in 1947, now has 
been completely revised to include 
new statistical data and up-to-date 
information on agricultural, industrial, 
and social developments. 

Details of population distribution, 
growth, and makeup; standards and 
levels of living; relations of the people 
to the land; and principal social, 
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religious, and Government institutions 
are discussed in 21 chapters. 

In the concluding chapter, the 
author summarizes prospects for the 
country’s ‘future development, reviews 
overall problems now confronting 
Brazil, and makes suggestions for their 
solution. 

Numerous tables, charts, and illus- 
trations, as well as a glossary and a 
bibliography complete the study. 


Annual Report, International Mone- 
tary Fund, 1954. 200 pp. Free. 


This report covers developments 
that occurred and information that 
has become available between May 1, 
1953, and April 30, 1954, relative to the 
activities of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Subjects discussed include the pros- 
pects for convertibility; international 
payments developments, 1952-54; the 
current international trade and pay- 
ments position; monetary, fiscal, and 
development policies; exchange re- 
strictions and exchange policy; mone- 
tary reserves, the Fund’s resources, 
and gold; and the Fund’s membership, 
organization, and administration. 

The appendixes contain details on 
the decision on use of Fund resources 
and repurchases, stand-by arrange- 
ments, and charges; schedules of 
charges on use of Fund resources; 
summary of Fund transactions; mem- 
bership, quotas, governors, and voting 
power; changes in membership of the 
board of governors; executive direc- 
tors and voting power; changes in 
membership of the executive board; 
administrative budget and compara- 
tive statement of income; balance 
sheet, statement of income and ex- 
penditure, and supporting schedules, 
and financial statements of staff re- 
tirement fund; and schedule of par 
values. 

Available, upon request, through 
the Publications Office, International 
Monetary Fund, Washington, D.C. 


Survey of United States Internationa] 
Finance 1953. Princeton, N. J. Prince- 
ton University Press. 1954. 317 pp. 
$2.75. 

The fifth and final volume of an 
experimental series begun in 1949, 
the present survey covers U. S. inter- 
national economic and financial ac- 
tivities and policies for the calendar 
year 1953. 

The book is in seven parts. Parts 
I and II report on military assistance, 
and economic and technical assistance 
grant programs. Parts ITI-VI cover 
loans and investments, international 
financial institutions, the trade agree- 
ments program, and strategic aspects 
of commercial policy. Part VII dis- 
cusses U. S. balance of international 
payments, 1953. A summary and index 
complete the volume. 


In the preface to the book, the au- 
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Pakistan Investment 


Guide Published 


Pakistan offers both a challenge ang 
an opportunity to U. S. investors, gp. 
cording to a handbook released by 
the U. S. Department of Commereg, 

Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Seg. 
retary of Commerce for Internationa} 
Affairs, points out in the foreword ty 
the new study that Pakistan, alert ty 
the potential importance of fo 
private capital in advancing its ego. 
nomic and social development, is pur. 
suing ways and means of attracting 
investment from abroad. 

“Conversely,” Mr. Anderson sta 
“the potentialities of Pakistan ag g 
field for investment are attracting the 
interest of American businessmen, 
This interest is welcomed by Pakistanj 
officials and businessmen who hay 
evidenced a strong desire to promote 
closer business ties with the United 
States.” 

The new guide, entitled Investment 
in Pakistan, presents in convenient 
form basic economic and commercial 
information useful to importers and 
exporters as well as to potential in. 
vestors. It is the fourth in a serie 
of investment guides issued by the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. The first three 
guides, published last year, cover Co 
lombia, India, and Venezuela. 





thors state they have refrained from 
introducing any analysis of their own, 
but have attempted to bring out shifts 
in policy, progress toward stated goals, 
and, where existent, important con- 
flicts and inconsistencies. 


International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, Ninth An- 
nual Report, 1954. 71 pp. Free. 
This report includes financial state- 

ments as of June 30, 1954, based on an 

audit of the accounts of the Bank. I 

also incorporates an administrative 

budget for the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1955. 

In reviewing the Bank’s activities 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, 
the Ninth Annual Report covers col- 
laboration in project preparation and 
execution; the Bank’s operations it 
Asia, the Middle East, Africa, Aus 
tralasia, Europe, and the Westem 
Hemisphere; financial activities and 
resources; management and orgal- 
ization; and, under the heading “Mis- 
cellaneous”, relations with other in- 
ternational organizations, Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, and mem- 
bership and subscriptions. 


Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained upon request from the Public 
Relations Office, International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
1818 H Street, NW., Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 








TRANSPORT NOTES 


The Governments of the United 
States and Guatemala have reached 
an agreement on resumption of the 
cooperative construction of the Inter- 
American Highway in Guatemala. 

It is expected that the two Govern- 
ments will direct their attention im- 
mediately to prompt construction of 
the important 25-mile Selegua gap in 
the north of Guatemala next to the 
Mexican border, so that travel may be 
facilitated from the United States 
through Mexico and southward to 
the countries of Central America. 





The Italian tanker Cortemaggiore 
has been launched at the Navalmec- 
canica shipyard at Castellammare di 
Stabia, Naples. The vessel, con- 
structed for the Azienda Generale 
Italiana Petroli (AGIP) at a cost of 
300 million lire (625 lire=US$1) is of 
18,700 gross tons, is equipped with the 
latest types of electronic navigational 
equipment, and has a crew of 17 of- 
ficers and 39 seamen. Its 21 tanks 
have a capacity of 858,144 cubic feet. 





The A. B. Svenska Amerika Linien, 
Goteborg, Sweden, has decided to 
place an order for a new transatlantic 
and cruising liner with the Ansaldo 
Soc. per Azioni shipyard of Genoa, 
Italy. The liner will have a gross ton- 
nage of 24,000, a speed of 19 knots, and 
will provide accommodation for 230 
first-class and 600 tourist-class pas- 
sengers. 





A 200-ton, electrically operated 
crane is to be purchased from a West 
German firm as part of the 5-year 
plan for development of the port of 
Calcutta, India. In addition, special 
dredging equipment is being ordered 
to relieve the burden on some of the 
obsolete dredgers, which require con- 
siderable maintenance. 





A 2-year ban on all flights over the 
Northeast Frontier Agency, unless 
prior clearance is obtained from the 
governor of Assam, has been imposed 
by the Indian Communications Min- 
istry. The areas affected are the Su- 
bansiri, Kameng, Tirap, Siang, Lohit, 
and Tuensang Frontier Divisions. 





Radiotelephone service between 
Pakistan and East Germany, formerly 
available via London, will also be avail- 
able via Bern, according to the press. 
Charges and operating hours will be 
the same as via London. 





El Salvador is expected to import 
approximately 40 buses from the 
United States as a result of a new 
law granting duty-free entry for such 
equipment. 
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Mexican Highway to 
Be Finished Soon 


Paving of the last stretch of the 
2,403-kilometer Mexico City-Nogales 
Highway will be completed shortly, 
the Mexican Department of Com- 
munications has reported. 

The highway is paved and in per- 
fect operating condition between 
Mexico City and kilometer 1,486 and 
from kilometer 1,515 to Nogales, leav- 
ing only a 29-kilometer stretch to be 
finished. 

The road is important not only as 
an outlet for commercial products 
of the vast Pacific coast but also as 
a vital factor in the development of 
Mexico City’s tourist trade. Mazatlan, 
Guaymas, Durango, Guadalajara, and 
other important cities will benefit 
by the road. 

The highway connects at Benjamin 
Hill with the junction of the Pacific 
Railway and the Sonora-Baja Cali- 
fornia Railway. A little farther north 
at Santa Ana it connects with the 
Tijuana-Mexicali-Sonoita road, pro- 
viding a direct route to lower Cali- 
fornia and an indirect one to Los 
Angeles and the southern California 
area. 

Communications Department offi- 
cials said that construction of the 
Durango-Mazatlan Highway has not 
been suspended as rumored and that 
5 million pesos has been allotted this 
year for work on the road. The high- 
way opens up the Pacific port to tour- 
ist trade from South-Central United 
States. 





British Firm Develops 
Rail Car System 


An automatic system for han- 
dling trains of railway cars in 
freight yards by push-button 
control has been developed by a 
British firm, according to the 
press. The use of this system 
is reported to cut installation 
costs of sidings by one-third and 
operating costs by two-thirds. 

The first system of its kind in 
the world was set up at the 
British Electricity Authority’s 
power station at Leicester, and 
a similar one was installed at the 
National Coal Board’s central 
coal preparation plant at Dal- 
keith. 

The company is said to have 
had inquiries for these installa- 
tions from South Africa, Can- 
ada, and Brazil. 











Expanded Shipping 
For India Outlined 


The three major steps taken by the 
Indian Government to expand the 
shipping industry have been outlined 
by the Director General of Shipping 
as follows: The setting up of a Gov- 
ernment corporation to operate ship- 
ping from India to Australia and East 
Africa; the nationalization of India’s 
only shipbuilding yard at Vishakapat- 
nam; and the reservation of coastal 
shipping for Indian flag vessels. 

The official said also that India 
should have 2 million tons of shipping, 
including tankers for transporting oil 
products on the Indian coasts, and 
that the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act should be brought up to date. 

Two Indian steamship companies 
have placed orders for four merchant 
cargo vessels of 10,000 tons each with 
shipbuilding yards in West Germany, 
according to press reports. Another 
order for a vessel of 9,900 tons also has 
been placed in West German ship- 
yards by the Government of India- 
owned Eastern Shipping Corporation. 

Within the next several months, 34 
new electric cranes are expected to 
be installed in the port of Bombay, 
replacing the old hydraulic cranes now 
in service. The new cranes will be of 
3- to 6-ton capacity each. 

The Italian Laurolines, operating a 
monthly passenger service between 
Mediterranean ports and Australia, 
started to call regularly at the port of 
Bombay on September 3. 





New Liner for Passengers 
Launched in Belfast 


The SS. Southern Cross, a new ship 
exclusively for passenger transport, 
has been launched in Northern Ire- 
land by the Queen of England. The 
20,000-gross-ton tourist-class liner was 
built for Shaw, Savill, and Albion, Ltd., 
by Harland and Wolff, Ltd., of Belfast. 

Inasmuch as the vessel will carry 
no cargo, the propelling machinery 
was not placed amidships. The ma- 
chinery and funnel were put as far 
aft as the shape of the hull permits, 
and the remainder of the ship has 
been given over to passenger accom- 
modations. 


The Southern Cross is expected to 


make four round trips a year to New 
Zealand and Australia. 





Port of Norfolk export tonnage in the 
first 3 months of 1954 was 200,933 tons 
higher than in the like period of 1953, 
according to the Norfolk Port Author- 
ity. Import tonnage, other than gas 
oil and fuel oil, in the first quarter of 
this year increased 14,643 tons. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


















































NOTE: Quotations are based on selling ra in units of foreign curren dollar. The of the Dominican ublic, 
ciate Guan Ue Pamoeeien Walbees Gad Us Cutan pree are inked te tae dollar at 1 to 1; the tian gourde is fixed at ya oo to's aie 
Average rate Latest available quotations { 
Untt in 
Country ques Type of exchange 1952 1953 1954 ee a Date 
(annual) (annual) June U. S. currency 1964 
Axgentina...] PFOSO.......00:| BaSiG..cccccccccccecs oe 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 $0.1333 Sept. 15 
Preferential............ 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 2000 Do. 
Legal free..... dé evenceds 14.03 13.97 13.97 13.97 0716 Do, 
Bolivia...... Boliviano..... Gas coc cccdecccesecees 60.60 143.50 191.90 191.90 .0052 Do. 
Legal free...... anon semesil 101.00 1 720.00 2 1,405.00 1,460.00 .0007 Aug. 30 
Brazil®..... Cruzeiro..... | Ssacevecese 18.72 * 18.76 18.82 18.82 0531 Sept. 23 
Legal free‘.......... see wapive 5 45.61 57.33 63.50 0157 Do. 
i oc cecced BORD c cctccetes Official..... CE geecsccesese 31.10 50.87 110.20 110.20 0091 Sept. 15 
Pree market (curb)..... . 122.27 177.87 332.00 302.00 .0033 Aug. 31 
Colombia....| Peso......... Ms HUbbb on cederiedende< 2.51 2.51 2.51 2.51 .3984 Sept. 15 
Costa Rica...) Colon........ ee ae 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 1764 Do. 
Controlled free........... 6.77 6.65 6.65 6.65 -1504 Do. 
Ecuador..... DS ocbecs . Central bank (Official).... 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 .0660 Do. 
os Pee eee 17.47 17.44 17.42 17.45 0573 Aug. 31 
Honduras....| Lempira...... Official.......... erecccees 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 4950 Sept. 15 
Mexico....... ee avaneddes POO. ....cccccccccvccccces 8.65 8.65 12.51 ® 12.51 0799 Do, 
Nicaragua...| Cordoba...... OMMolal.....ccccscccccccee 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 -2000 Do. 
Basic.... steeeeeee 7.05 7.05 7.05 7.05 1418 Do, 
Te patchecsechepeae ores 7.27 7.63 TAT 7.15 1399 Aug. 31 
Paraguay. Guarani..... -| Official..... eonceceeeee 1 15.00 15.00 15.00 21.00 0476 Sept. 15 
Controlled free........... 33.90 56.09 64.71 67.00 .0149 Do, 
Peru...... cod BiBccceccceces Exchange certificate..... 15.43 16.85 19.29 19.25 0519 Sept. 11 
Peebubbsctecocéubsetscces 15.55 16.94 19.81 19.55 .0512 Do, 
Salvador.....| Colon....... 3 babies tno<c Seboctoons 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 .4000 Sept. 15 
Uruguay.....| Peso.......... Ss ccadecesccese 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 Do, 
Commercial free.......... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 4082 Do. 
Uncontrolled-nontrade. .. 2.67 2.92 3.16 3.25 3077 Aug. 31 
Venezuela...| Bolivar..... --| Controlled free........... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2985 Aug. 14 
2 Quotation at close of year. 5 May-December average. follows: 


2 Average of end-of-week rates. 

8 Official selling rate changed August 1, 1953, 
to adjust for increase in proportional stamp 
rate on exchange transactions. 

* Legal free-exchange market effective Feb- 
ruary 21, 1953. 


Explanation of Rates 


The rates quoted in the table prevail in 
markets that are either legal or tolerated. 

In several countries there are also illegal or 
black markets, in which rates fluctuate widely 
and vary substantially from those quoted 
above. Several countries also allow special 
rates to be applied to some transactions, either 
directly or through barter or private compen- 
sation operations. The term “controlled free 
rate” refers to a free-market rate which is 
stabilized or partially stabilized through gov- 
ernment intervention. 

Argentina.—Since August 28, 1950, essential 
Argentine imports have been paid for at pref- 
erential and basic rates, and nonessential and 
luxury imports at the free-market rate. Au- 
thorized nontrade remittances are effected at 
free-market rates. 

Bolivia—The official Bolivian rate of 190 
bolivianos, which became effective on May 14, 
1953, applies to all trade transactions, regis- 
tered capital, Government payments, and des- 
ignated invisibles. However, ad valorem taxes 
of 50 and 100 percent are levied on less essen- 
tial and nonessential imports, respectively, re- 
sulting in additional effective rates. The fluc- 
tuating free rate applies to nonregistered 
capital and to some invisibles. Since January 
20, 1954, the Government has been holding 
auction sales of small amounts of free-dollar 
exchange, use of which is limited to nontrade 
transactions. 

Brazil—Since October 16, 1953, the official 
Brazilian rate with applicable taxes and sur- 
charges has been used only for Government 
imports and imports of a few essentials, in- 
cluding wheat, newsprint, and petroleum, and 
for a few invisibles. An auction system is 
used for sale of foreign exchange for most 
private yy Under this system exchange 
is alloted five auction categories accordin 
to essentiality of the goods to be imported 
and rates paid at the auctions must be added 
to the cial selling rate, with applicable 
taxes, to get the effective selling rates. Special 
auctions are held for imports of specified com- 
modities to be used in agriculture, and special 
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* New rate effective April 19, 1954 (par value 
12.50 pesos per dollar). 

* Auction rates in the Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo auctions of September 14, 1954, for 
U. S. dollars for 120-day delivery ranged as 


exchange arrangements have been made for 
some imports considered of special interest to 
the national economy. The fluctuating free- 
market rate is used for most capital and non- 
trade transactions. 

Chile—The rate of 110 pesos per dollar 
(110.20 bank selling rate) was established in 
Chile on July 8, 1953, as a single fixed rate 
for most private imports and for designated 
nontrade payments and was made the official 
par value effective on October 5, 1953. The 
free rate is used for tourism and nonregistered 
capital movements, and provision is made for 
imports of specified luxury goods at fluctuat- 
ing rates through use of exchange obtained 
from exports of wine and some other goods. 

Colombia.—Since March 20, 1951, Colombian 
foreign payments have been based principally 
on the 2.51 peso rate, and are subject to a 
3-percent stamp tax calculated at the rate of 
2.50 poe pe U. S. dollar, giving an effective 
rate of 2.585 pesos. An export certificate rate, 
2.51 pesos plus free-market premium, has been 
in use since August 1952 for payment of a 
small list of otherwise prohibited nonessential 
goods. Since Februa 19, 1954, imports of 
some previously prohibited items have been 
Permitted at the official rate, but subject to 
a 43-percent tax in addition to the regular 
tariff. A free market for proceeds of gold ex- 
ports was established in August 1953; exchange 
purchased in this market may be used for 
any purpose except for prohibited imports. 

Costa Rica—The official Costa Rican rate 
applies to some essential imports, Government 
payments, students’ expenses, and registered 
capital. The controlled free rate applies to 
other imports and to nontrade transactions 
not eligible for the official rate. 

Ecuador.—Ecuadoran imports considered es- 
sential or useful to the national economy are 
paid for at the official rate, and luxuries at 
the free rate. Government payments; approved 
students’ expenses; and interest, dividends, 
and amortization on registered foreign capital 
are transacted at the official rate. The free 
rate applies to unregistered capital and other 
invisible transactions. 


Nicaragua.—Since November 9, 1950, the offi- 
cial Nicaraguan rate has applied to specified 


First category, 26.1-33.3 cruzeiros pe 
dollar; second category, 38.4-48.9; third cate 
gory, 75-92.5; fourth category, 90.1-103.1; fifth 
category, 150-155.3. These rates must be added 
to the official selling rate, with applicabk 
taxes, to get the effective selling rates. 


Government payments. Imports of essential 
goods and some nontrade remittances, in- 
cluding registered capital, are effected at the 
basic rate of 7.05; semiessential goods and 
some nontrade remittances at the basic rate 
plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar, or at 
an effective rate of 8.05; and nonessential im- 
ports and other nontrade remittances at the 
basic. rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar, or at 
10.05. The curb rate is used mainly for travd 
exchange transactions. 


Paraguay.—The basic selling rate in Paraguay 
of 15 guaranies per U.S. dollar in effect sing 
August 1, 1952, was changed to 21 guarania 
per dollar effective August 10, 1954; this rat 
was approved by the International Mon 
Fund as the new par value on August 19, 1 
Imports considered most essential are effected 
at the basic official rate of 21 guaranies; othe 
imports are effected at the basic official rate 
plus surcharges varying from 6 to 44 guaranies, 
or at the free-market rate, depending general 
ly on the essentiality of the goods. Nontradé 
transactions considered most essential, im 
cluding registered capital, are effected at the 
basic Official rate; others are effected at the 
basic rate plus surcharges ranging from 9 #@ 
34 Suardnies, or at the free-market rate. Somé 
Government transactions are still effectéd at 
the rate of 15 guaranies per dollar, that i 
the basic rate less a subsidy of 6 guaranies. 


Peru.—Payment for most Peruvian import 
and for certain authorized nontrade transac 
tions is effected through the use of exchange 
certificates at rates arrived at in the free mat 
ket. Other transactions are effected at the 
legal free-market rate. 


Uruguay.—Most Uruguayan imports, prinel- 
pally raw materials and other essentials, ar 
effected at the controlled rate of 1.90 pesos 
per dollar. Nonessential and luxury imports 
are effected at the 2.45 rate, or at this rate 
plus a surcharge of 0.35 or 0.90 pesos per dol- 
lar. A tax of 6 percent is applied to nearly 
all trade transactions. Nontrade transactions 
are effected at the uncontrolled rate. 

Explanation of rates prior to this time ap 
peared in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
15, 1954, page 22. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Japan’s Economic .. . 
(Continued from Page 13) 
tiations with the 34 GATT contract- 
parties. If this request is approved 
py GATT in the next few weeks, the 
United States will go ahead with plans 
for negotiating tariff concessions with 
Japan, such negotiations to be preced- 
ed by the customary public hearings. 
We hope that other nations will also 
consider meaningful concessions. 

As President Eisenhower remarked 
in his speech last June—before the 
National Editorial Association—‘“Ja- 

cannot live, and Japan cannot re- 
main in the free world, unless some- 
thing is done to allow her to make a 


But regardless of what we or other 
countries do, the main burden of ob- 
taining balance in the Japanese econ- 
omy rests with the Japanese people 
and their Government. That the Jap- 
anese seem to understand this is re- 
flected in this passage from the Japa- 


Japan’s Trade With the 
United States 
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nese Economic Counsel Board’s Eco- 
nomic Survey: 

“The adjustment of the Japanese 
economy will be accompanied by hard- 
ships and suffering. Unemployment 
and other social issues may come to 
the fore. But unless the Japanese 
people who have already won political 
independence wade through this crisis, 
they cannot rise on their own eco- 
nomic feet.” 

I need only add that all of us in this 
Government are intensely interested 
in seeing that Japan succeeds in its 
efforts. It will demand of the Japa- 
hese courage and perseverance, and 
most of all constancy of purpose. It 
will require of the United States a 
generous attitude, and similar under- 
Standing on the part of other na- 
tions. For if Japan’s actions do not 
Measure up to its words, and if the 
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international trading community does 
not give Japan the cooperation it 
needs, then Japan may not be able to 
Foreign Trade of Japan by 
Currency Areas, 1953 
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AREA 
weather the current economic storm 
and regain the stability that is so 
important to its own security and to 
the security of the free world. 





Exports to... 

(Continued from Page 16) 
period a year before in grains and 
lumber as well as in some of the 
nonferrous metals and steel. Imports 
of aluminum and nickel, however, and 
of newsprint, woodpulp, and chemi- 
cals, were at about the same levels as 
in the first half of 1953. 

Imports from Western Europe held 
up comparatively better than those 
from most other areas during the sec- 
ond half of 1953, although the totals 
from a number of countries were 
lowered during the last few months of 
the year by reductions in U. S. pur- 
chases of metals. The brunt of the 
decline was felt in this area early in 
1954, when imports from nearly all 
European countries dropped. At this 
point, the further cuts in imports of 
steel and nonferrous metals were not 
as great as the combined reductions 
in purchases of other European prod- 
ucts. 

Some components of the trade 
picked up moderately in the later 
spring months, but imports of metals 
and textiles continued low. Although 
metals remained the leading cate- 
gory of purchases from Europe, their 
value during the first half of 1954 was 
nearly 40 percent below that recorded 
a year earlier. Imports of European 
foods and beverages—contrary to the 
general trend—rose by more than 20 
percent over the same interval, and 
those of machinery and vehicles held 
better than even. 


Used Car Prices Maintained 
In Britain at Season’s End 


Used car prices are maintaining 
their levels in the United Kingdom 
although the buying season is near- 
ing its end. 

The used-car trade has been helped 
by reputable traders who ensure that 
their cars are put into good condition 
before sale. Two of the leading man- 
ufacturers now guarantee used cars. 

Some of the popular makes pro- 
duced in 1950 show little depreciation 
on their purchase prices. Cars pro- 
duced 2 years later, carrying a higher 
purthase tax, have suffered a higher 
rate of depreciation, although the 
rate seldom exceeds 15 percent a year, 
and frequently is less. 


In buying used cars, dealers have 
to take into consideration the likely 
demand and therefore the expected 
trend of prices. Dealers now show 
signs of caution in the number of 
cars they will offer. Experts envisage 
a moderate decline in prices at forth- 
coming auction sales. 





BOAC Starts Luxury Service 
From New York to Cairo 


The British Overseas Airway Corpo- 
ration is offering a new Monarch lux- 
ury service with Stratocruisers from 
New York to Cairo. BOAC has pro- 
vided luxury service over the North 
Atlantic for some time, but this is 
its first service with sleeping facil- 
ities, special food, and other features 
from New York to Cairo without a 
change of planes in London. 

On the first flight, arriving in Cairo 
on September 5, most of the passen- 
gers from London to Cairo were in- 
vited British and German travel 
agents, press representatives, and 
other guests, including the Lord 
Mayor of Frankfurt. Most of the 
guests-made the return trip to London 
on September 7, along with 25 in- 
vited Egyptian passengers, the latter 
returning to Cairo on the next Mon- 
arch flight from London. 

One flight a week is scheduled in 
each direction. Planes leave Cairo 
each Tuesday morning, flying via Lon- 
don and arriving in New York the 
following morning, with return flights 
to Cairo on Monday. 





Cotton production in Mozambique 
for the 1953-54 crop year ending Oc- 
tober 31, 1954, is estimated at 145,000 
bales of 500 pounds gross as com- 
pared with 185,000 for the preceding 
year, the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. 

Reduced yields are attributed to 
lack of rainfall early in the growing 
season and damage from “Black Arm” 
disease. Acreage for the current year 
is estimated at 815,000 acres as com- 
pared with 700,000 in 1952-53. 
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Controls Relaxed on 
Some Export Items 


Exporters may ship a number of 
additional commodities to most coun- 
tries without applying for individual 
export licenses. 

Items removed from the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce Positive List effec- 
tive October 7 include certain types 
of electrical steel sheets and strip; 
locomotive and railway car wheels, 
tires and axles; gas and kerosene en- 
gines over 10 horsepower for auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and buses; electri- 
cal integrating meters; core drills for 
earth and rock drilling machines; 
geophysical and mineral prospecting 
equipment; air and gas compressors 
and blowers; and certain alloy steel 
mill products, including most types 
of non-nickel bearing stainless steel. 
Nickel-bearing stainless steel, how- 
ever, remains on the Positive List. 

Individual export licenses will con- 
tinue to be required for shipments 
to Hong Kong, Macao, the Hanoi- 
Haiphong Enclave and the commu- 
nist-controlled area of Indochina, 
and the Soviet bloc. Shipments to 
other countries may be made under 
general license GRO without prior ap- 
plication to BFC. 

BFC said these relaxations could 
be made without jeopardizing the na- 
tional security. 


Items Added To Positive List 


Effective October 14, approximately 
20 commodities were added to the 
Positive List, including certain alloy 
steel billets; metal manufactures, 
such as phosphor bronze wire rope, 
cord, and cable; monel and nickel 
manufactures; copper castings and 
forgings; coaxial cable; industrial 
machines and parts; and a few in- 
dustrial and medicinal chemicals. 

Most of these commodities require 
validated licenses for shipment to any 
destination except Canada; others re- 
quire individual export licenses only 
for shipment to countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere. 

BFC said these additions to the 
Positive List were made to protect 
the national security. 

These changes in the Positive List 


are published in detail in BFC’s Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 738, dated 
October 7. 





Controls Eased .. . 
(Continued from Page 3) 


general have not actively pursued 
Soviet trade. This reluctance on the 
part of American business firms, ac- 
cording to the report, may stem from 
lack of commercial representation 
both in the United States and abroad, 
public relations issues, or the gener- 
ally recognized instability and un- 
dependability of trading with the bloc. 


Communist-Area Policies Covered 


In addition to a detailed expla- 
nation of the new policy decisions, 
which are designed to place U. S. ex- 
porters on a more equitable competi- 
tive basis with foreign traders, while 
at the same time assuring more ef- 
fective control of strategic goods, the 
report outlines present U. S. export- 
licensing policy for the communist- 
controlled area of Indochina under 
the Geneva truce agreement and the 
Hanoi-Haiphong Enclave held by the 
Free Forces in North Vietnam. Re- 
imposition of short-supply controls 
over some commodities and removal 
of such controls over some other ma- 
terials also are covered in the report, 
as well as activities of the U. S. Bu- 


reau of Customs in the administration 
and enforcement of export-contm 
regulations. 


The Secretary’s report on second 
quarter 1954 operations is publishe 
as Export Control, Twenty-Eighth 
Quarterly Report. The 44-page pubii- 
cation is available from the U. 8S. Goy- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 





25, D. C., or from the U. 8S. Depart. | 
ment of Commerce field offices, at % | 


cents a copy. | 





West Coast... 
(Continued from Page 4) 


also to any person or firm with which 
they may be related in the conduct of | 
trade. It aiso prohibits the firms and 
persons from receiving any U. S. e- 
ports in any foreign country and fu- 
ther states that no export or related 
service may be performed for them by 
any person or firm, either directly a 
indirectly, without BFC approval. 








Commercial almond production fa 
1954 in the leading foreign producing 
countries will be 71,000 short tons, 
according to late summer estimate, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. This is approximately 16 per- 
cent below the 1953 crop of 84,400 toms 
(revised). The 5-year average for 
1948-52 was 75,020 tons. 
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